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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 

If the Westminster Abbey service was the grandest, the Women’s 
Jubilee Offering may fairly claim to have supplied the reason 
for the most familiarly interesting, of all the Jubilee cere- 
monials. There was so much womanly feeling in the air; the 
Queen looked so unfeignedly happy; and all Major Tully’s 
admirably organised arrangements worked so well! Then 
there was the charm of the sylvan scenery: magnificent 
beeches and elms belting the large lawn on which the function 
was held, and the waters of the lake gleaming through the 
trees—the setting sun throwing tender beams of light—the 
sky diffusing from multitudinous soft fleecy white clouds a 
delicate sheeny sort of shade. Add the brilliance of the bright 
dresses of the ladies, under the canopies of the Royal circular 
dais and the horse-shoe-shaped grand stand ; of the gold and 
crimson brocade of the Royal seats; of the distant scarlet of 
the uniforms of the Coldstreams keeping the ground; of the 
nearer patch of colour where the great red-lacquer casket, 
containing the address from the women of Burmah, stood on 
the green grass; of the contrast of the spotless white of the 
many tents placed just beyond the stand, and of the great 
block of white marble poised on its stone foundation mid- 
way between dais and stand :—and the pretty combination of 
State ceremony and country freedom, of society splendour and 
sylvan simplicity, may be imagined by those not fortunate 
enough to be present. 

The subscription fora tribute from the women of Great Britain 
to the Queen, first suggested by me in this column in Octoberlast, 
and developed into an organisation for accomplishing the fact 
by a meeting at Lady Strafford’s house about a fortnight later, 
has reached the really important sum of over eighty thousand 
pounds. The committee have placed the whole amount at her 
Majesty's disposal, and have even begged to be excused from 
complying with her Majesty’s request that they should suggest 
three methods of employing the money for the good of women, 
from which the Queen would make the final selection. My 
own plan for employing the amount so as to make the women 
of the future thankful, as those of to-day are, for the reign of 
Queen Victoria—viz., the establishment of a Women’s Technical 
University—I have more than once referred to here; but the 
matter remains undecided, and will, of course, ultimately be 
settled by the Queen. 

I have had the pleasure of receiving a good deal of corre- 
spondence on this subject from my readers. One lady favours 
a notion that the Queen should have a sapphire crown made 
with the money, to be put in the Tower of London amongst 
the Crown jewels. It would be hard, in my judgment, to 
invent any use for the sum more nearly resembling folding a 
talent in a napkin and burying it; but there is little likelihood 
of such a catastrophe, with the extreme good sense of her 
Majesty to hold in check the enthusiasm of lovers of display. 
Another lady thinks of a fund for giving a helping hand to 
women who fall into poverty and misfortune ; one objection 
to which is that the income derivable from even £70,000 is too 
trifling, by comparison with the sum of female misfortune, 
for any such scheme to be broad and general enough. Yet again, 
a correspondent thinks that it would be well for her Majesty to 
give the offering over to a women’s hospital in London. But 
this must justly be objected to on the score of the local cha- 
racter of the idea. The metropolitan hospitals cannot reason- 
ably be exclusively benefited out of a subscription very largely 
raised in the provinces ; and if the Queer were to divide the 
amount amongst all the great women’s hospitals of the whole 
country, the offering would have all its memorial character 
frittered away by being so broken up. Moreover, I remain 
convinced that no scheme whatsoever for eleemosynary aid 
can be so widely beneficial or so lastingly valuable as one for 
training and educating young women for their future lives, 
domestic and industrial, and so averting a greater mass of 
sickness, want, and sorrow than charitable gifts, after the 
misfortune is incurred, can ever relieve. 

The Queen having chosen the erection in Windsor Park of 
a statue of her husband as what may be called her personal 
share of the offering, invitations to the ceremony of laying 
the foundation-stone were issued by the committee to the 
representatives of the subscribers ; the chiefs of counties and 
boroughs, and a few working-women being specially requested 
to attend. The centre of the great horse-shoe stand, which was 
erected opposite the site, was reserved for the representatives 
of England, who wore red ribbon favours; to their left came 
Scotland, with yellow bows; while tothe right of England were 
first, the Irish, and next the Welsh ladies, wearing, respectively, 
green favours and green ercssed with white. The latter, Lady 
Llanover told me, are the old Royal colours of Wales, the 
standard being green with a silver cross. As to the Irish 
favours, some of the ladies of the committee insisted on 
wearing the pale blue of the ribbon of the order of St. Patrick, 
green being the disloyal colour in Ireland. The Irish depu- 
tation were, however, justly proud of the tribute of loyalty 
which they had brought, the number of women subscribing 
being no fewer than 150,000. Their signatures were presented 
to her Majesty in a beautiful casket of Irish oak, carved by 
Irish ladies. An Engraving of this casket appears on another 
page. The offering has been contributed 
to by over and the Burmah one by 64,000 
subscribers. 

There were about fifteen hundred ledies in the stands when 
her Majesty arrived. The four front rows were reserved for 
the committee, and here were to be recognised the Marchionesses 
of Downshire, Drogheda, Headfort, and both the Marchioness 
and Dowager Marchioness of Londonderry ; the Countesses of 
Strafford, Lathom, Sandwich, Sydney, and Bandon; Ladies 
Muncaster, Wantage, Harlech, and Burdett-Coutts; and a 
great many other Peeresses. The venerable Lady Llanover, 
wearing a full-frilled muslin cap under her rather tall hat, 
looked very strongly national in the front row of the Welsh 
stand. Mrs. Gladstone, in the palest blue silk, chose to sit 
with the Welsh deputation. In each division, a few working- 
men’s wives and other representatives of the poorer subscribers 
were placed in the front row, by her Majesty’s special com- 
mand; and at the conclusion of the proceedings her Majesty 
expressed her regret that there had not been more of these 
present. 

Princess Christian, wearing the same dress that she had on 
at the Queen’s garden-party, was the first of the Royal family 
to arrive; her gown was of mignonette (greyish-green) faille 
Francaise, with panels of embroidery edged by flat gold 
passementerie. Her two daughters were with her, and wore 
butter-yellow embroidered with white straw hats 
trimmed on the crowns with roses. Only a few minutes after- 
wards the Queen’s procession came in sight. It was simple, 
yet looked very fine. 


Ceylon women’s 
100,000 women ; 


lawns, 


There were three open carriages, each 
drawn by four grey ponies, scarlet-clad postillions driving, 
scarlet outriders preceding, and a company of scarlet-coated 
and silver-cuirassed and helmeted Guards following as escort. 
In the first carriage sat her Majesty, with Princess Beatrice 
arl the Duchess of Connaught opposite, the Queen being 
dressed in black silk, and both the younger Royal ladies in 
grey silk. The Crown Prince of Germany, the Duke of Con- 
naught and his two little children, the Grand Duke of Hesse 
and his two daughters, and Prince Henry of Battenberg, were 


the occupants of the other carriages. The Royal procession 
drove into the inclosure, and the Queen’s carriage stopped at 
the end of a sloping gangway which led at once on to the dais, 
while a similar platform descended on the other side of the 
dais to the stone. The greetings of the Royal family passed 
while the singing of “God Save the Queen” by the whole 
company was taking place ; and as soon as this was ended the 
Queen, accompanied by the Duke of Connaught, proceeded at 
once to lay the stone. 

This ceremony ended, her Majesty. accompanied by her 
family and attended by Lady S:rafford and Major Tully, 
walked round the front of the grand stand, stopping on her 
way to receive the Burmah address from Mrs. Halliday and 
the Ceylon one from the Hon. Lady Hamilton Gordon. The 
Queen leaned on a crutch-handled stick in walking, but never- 
theless seemed perfectly well ; and an expression of the most 
sincere pleasure was visible on her Majesty’s countenance. 
The Peeresses in each division, as the Queen passed by, were 
permitted to kiss hands; the humbler representatives, placed 
in the front row, were made happy by a few gracious 
words or a special smile in each case. After thus 
slowly walking round the ground, the Queen returned 
to the dais, and stood some minutes conversing with the 
Duchess of Buccleuch and Lady Strafford ; then, re-entering 
her carriage, her Majesty drove away, attended as she had 
arrived. Half an hour afterwards the general company had 
all returned to Windsor, and “Smith’s Lawn” was left to 
its normal quietude. F. F.-M. 


THE NEW PRINCE OF BULGARIA. 
Prince Ferdinand Maximilian Charles Leopold Marie, Duke of 
Saxe (or,as he is commonly styled, Prince of Coburg), the 
new Prince-Elect of Bulgaria, is the youngest son of Prince 
Augustus of Saxe-Coburg, who died in 1881, and Princess 
Clémentine of Bourbon-Orléans, daughter of Louis Philippe, 
King of France. The young Prince, who was born in Vienna, 
Feb. 26, 1861, is a Lieutenant in the 1lih Austrian Regiment 
of Hussars. He is, like most members of the House of Coburg, 
connected by blood with a number of European Royal houses, 
including that of Great Britain, through the late Prince Consort, 
who was brother of the present reigning Duke of Coburg and 
head of that house, Leopold II. Prince Ferdinand is, more- 
over, connected with the Royal families of Belgium and Brazil, 
two of his brothers having married Princesses of the reigning 
houses in those countries. It may be mentioned that, though 
a German Prince, he is an Austrian subject, having been 
born in Vienna, as stated above, and also possessing vast estates 
in Hungary, and that of Ebenthal, near Vienna, where he is at 
present residing, and where he has received the deputation 
from the Bulgarian Sobranje offering him the crown. His 
Highness is very wealthy, and has great expectations from his 
mother. Finally, it may be added that he is reported to be 
most anxious to accept the task before him, being very ambitious 
and with a thirst for action. He is, moreover, an accomplished 
scholar, a good soldier, and a perfect gentleman, much liked 
in Viennese society. The Prince is of the Roman Catholic 
religion. 











THE PAPAL ENVOY. 

Monsignore Louis Ruffo-Scilla, titular Archbishop of Petra, was 
the Envoy Extraordinary of His Holiness the Pope at the 
Court of Queen Victoria, lately sent hither to express the Pope’s 
congratulations upon the occasion of the Queen’s Jubilee, and 
was also charged with the mission of re-establishing political 
relations between the Vatican and the British Government. 
He was accompanied by Monsignore Zaleski and Monsignore 
Merry Del Val. The Papal Envoy was received by her Majesty 
at Buckingham Palace on Monday, the 20th ult., being form- 
ally introduced, in the presence of the Marquis of Salisbury, 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. On the 21st, the day 
of the Queen’s Jubilee, by the express desire of the Pope, 
Thanksgiving services took place in the Roman Catholic 
churches. The principal service was celebrated at the Pro- 
Cathedral, Kensington, by Monsignore Ruffo-Scilla, and in the 
presence of Cardinal Manning. The function was one of the 
most impressive and elaborate which has been performed in 
any Roman Catholic church in this country since the 
teformation, and was attended by a large number of the leading 
foman Catholic laity. The Duke of Norfolk accompanied the 
Papal Envoy, who was his guest, to the Pro-Cathedral. 
Monsignore Ruffo-Scilla was for some time Apostolic Nuncio 
to the Court of Bavaria. 








FASHIONABLE MARRIAGES. 

The marriage of Mr. Everett Gray and Miss Don, daughter of 
the late Sir William Don, Bart., was solemnised on Tuesday 
at St. Peter’s, Cranley-gardens, South Kensington. The bride 
was conducted to the altar by her uncle, Sir Frederick Milbank ; 
and was followed by five bridesmaids—Miss Millais, the Hon. 
Violet Willoughby, Miss Cust, and the Misses Aline and May 
Milbank. Mr. Newall acted as best man. 

The marriage of Mr. Richard Chamberlain, M.P. for 
Islington, and brother of the Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, 
M.P., with Miss ‘lheodora Swinburne, younger daughter of 
Sir John Swinburne, Bart., M.P., of Capheaton, Northumber- 
land, took place on Tuesday forenoon in St. Margaret’s Church, 
Westminster. Mr. Walter Chamberlain acted as best man to 
his brother, and Miss Aline Butler, the bride’s cousin, was 
the only bridesmaid ; the bride being given away by Mr. Mills, 
her cousin. 


The Duchess of Teck has signified her intention to be 
present at the dedication of the chapel at the Princess Mary 
Village Homes, Addlestone, by the Bishop of Winchester, on 
the 27th inst. 

The Bishop of Rochester presided on Monday at a meeting 
of his Diocesan Society, when the following grants were 
made :—£600 for various mission buildings, £200 for Christ 
Church (Forest-hill) parsonage, and £950 for salaries of living 
agents for the Michaelmas quarter. 

The State apartments, the Albert Chapel, and the Round 
Tower at Windsor Castle will be reopened on the 25th inst., 
and will be accessible to visitors between eleven and four 
o'clock on Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays during 
the absence of the Court. 

Lord Roscbery on Monday laid the memorial-stone of a 
new Working Men’s Institute in Fort-road, Bermondsey. In 
the course of a speech he spoke of the importance of an 
educated public opinion, especially in view of the great power 
of the democracy, and also alluded to the need for restoring to 
London its sense of responsibility and individuality. 

Princess Louise, who was accompanied by the Marquis of 
Lorne, on Monday laid the foundation-stone of St. Paul's 
church, Kensington. The church is being erected at the south 
end of Palace Gardens-terrace, in the place of an old iron 
church, which is said to have been used for commissariat 
purposes during the Crimean War. The new church, Early 
English in style, is designed to accommodate about one 
thovsand persons, 
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THE COURT. 


The foundation-stone of the statue of the Prince Consort, 
forming part of the Jubilee offering to the Queen of the 
women and girls of the kingdom, was laid on Thursday week 
by her Majesty in Windsor Park. (The ceremony is illustrated 
and described in the present issue.) On the same day the 
Queen received addresses from the Corporations of Windsor 
and Reading, the Dean and Canons of St. George’s Chapel, the 
Military and the Naval Knights of Windsor, and the Harrow, 
Rugby, and Winchester Schools, to each of which-the Queen 
returned gracious replies. The Queen’s dinner-party included 
the Crown Prince of Germany, the Grand Duke of Hesse, 
Prince and Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, the Duke 
and Duchess of Connaught, Prince and Princess Henry of 
Battenberg, Princess Irene of Hesse, Princess Victoria of 
Schleswig-Holstein, Lady Ampthill, Lady-in-Waiting ; the Mar- 
quisand Marchioness of Lothian, Lady Cowell, Count Radolinski, 
in attendance on the Crown Prince of Germany ; Lieutenant- 
General Von Westerweller, Colonel Spencer Hall, Major Von 
Kessel, Mr. Sahl, the Master of the Household. The band of 
the Coldstream Guards, under the direction of Mr. C. Thomas, 
played a selection of music during dinner. ‘The Queen drove 
to Frogmore on Friday morning, accompanied by Princess 
Beatrice and Princess Alice of Hesse. Prince Henry of 
Battenberg joined her Majesty at Frogmore. The Prince and 
Princess of Wales and Princes Albert Victor and George of 
Wales arrived at the Castle and took luncheon with her 
Majesty. The Queen gave a tea-party at Windsor Castle last 
Saturday afternoon, to which a number of the lady represent- 
atives of the Women’s Jubilee Offering were invited. Her 
Majesty received an address of congratulation from the Royal 
School of Art Needlework, of which Princess Christian of 
Schleswig-Holstein is president. On Sunday morning her 
Majesty drove to Frogmore, accompanied by the Grand Duke 
of Hesse, the Duke of Connaught, Prince and Princess Henry 
of Battenberg, and Princesses Irene and Alice of Hesse, and 
attended Divine service at the Royal Mausoleum, where the 
Crown Prince of Germany and the Duchess of Connaught 
joined her Majesty. The Dean of Windsor officiated. Divine 
service was afterwards performed in the private chapel at 
Windsor Castle, the Rev. Canon Gee, D.D., officiating. The 
Marquis of Salisbury, K.G., arrived at the Castle and had an 
audience of her Majesty. The Royal dinner-party included 
the Crown Prince of Germany, the Grand Duke of Hesse, the 
Duke and Duchess of Connaught, Prince and Princess Henry 
of Battenberg, Princesses Irene and Alice of Hesse, Lady 
Ampthill, Lady-in-Waiting ; the Hon. Horatia Stopford, the 
Marquis of Salisbury, K.G., the Very Rev. the Dean of Windsor, 
the Hon. and Rev. Canon and Lady Caroline Courtenay, 
Admiral Lord Frederic Kerr, Groom-in-Waiting ; and Major- 
General Sir John M'‘Neill, K.C.B., V.C., Equerry-in-Waiting. 
The remaining members of the household had the honour of 
joining the Royal circle in the drawing-room after dinner. The 
Queen, attended by the Royal suite, left Windsor Castle on 
Tuesday morning for the Isle of Wight. Her Majesty quitted 
Windsor, and travelled over the Great and South Western 
Railways to the Clarence Yard, Gosport. The Royal party 
was received with naval honours at Portsmouth for the first 
time since the Prince Consort’s death. Between Portsmouth 
and Osborne her Majesty inspected the Jubilee fleet.—The 
Queen has contributed £200 to the Clergy Distress Fund, 
which now amounts to £35,450. 

The Prince of Wales, accompanied by Prince Albert Victor 
and Prince George, arrived at Marlborough House on Thursday 
evening, the 14th inst., from Newcastle-on-Tyne. Yesterday 
week the Prince presided at the fourth annual meeting of the 
Royal College of Music, which was held at Marlborough House. 
The Prince and Princess, together with their sons, visited ihe 
Queen at Windsor Castle, and after lunching with her Majesty, 
they returned to town. In the evening, the Prince and Princess 
were present at a State concert given at Buckingham Palace. 
The King of the Hellenes, the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
Prince Albert Victor and Prince George, Princesses Louise, 
Victoria, and Maud, the Hereditary Princess of Saxe- 
Meiningen, and the Duke of Sparta left Marlborough House 
last Saturday afternoon for Sandringham. The Prince of 
Wales received his Excellency Nubar Pasha at Marlborough 
House. His Royal Highness received likewise at St. James's 
Palace, previous to the Levée on Saturday, several members 
of the Ancient and Honourable Artillery Company of Boston, 
United States of America. After shaking hands with each 
of them, the Prince of Wales expressed to them the pleasure 
it afforded him to receive them in this country as the 
guests of the Hon. Artillery Company of London. They 
were subsequently formally presented at the Levée held 
by command of the Queen at St. James's Palace. On 
Monday the King of the Hellenes, the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, Prince Albert Victor, Prince George, Princesses 
Louise, Victoria, and Maud, the Hereditary Princess of Saxe- 
Meiningen, and the Duke of Sparta returned to Marlborough 
House from Sandringham. The King of the Hellenes, the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, Prince George, Princesses 
Victoria and Maud, and the Hereditary Princess of Saxe- 
Meiningen were present at a garden-party given by Lord and 
Lady Herschell at the gardens of Lincoln’s Inn. In the 
evening, his Majesty, the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
Prince Albert Victor, Prince George, Princesses Louise 
and Victoria, the Hereditary Princess of Saxe-Meiningen, 
and the Duke of Sparta went to the Earl and Countess 
of Zetland’s ball at their residence in Arlington-street. 
The Prince of Wales, the King of Greece, Prince Albert Victor 
of Wales, the Princess of Saxe-Meiningen, and the Duke of 
Sparta were present at the first performance of “ Theodora” 
at the French plays, Lyceum Theatre. On Tuesday, the Prince 
of Wales, with Prince Albert Victor and Prince George, and 
accompanied by the King of the Hellenes and the Duke of 
Sparta, visited Wimbledon, and witnessed the finish of the 
shooting for the Queen’s Prize, which was won by Lieutenant 
Warren, Ist Middlesex. The Prince affixed the badge to the 
breast of the winner, who was afterwards entertained at 
dinner by Lord Wantage, the above-named illustrious visitors, 
with the Princess of Wales and the Hereditary Princess of 
Saxe-Meiningen, being at the dinner, to which were also 
invited several former winners of the Queen's Prize now 
incamp. The Prince and Princess of Wales had an evening 
party at Marlborough House on Thursday.—Prince Albert 
Victor on Saturday laid the first stone of the new buildings 
of Bancroft’s School, to which the Drapers’ Company have con- 
tributed the sum of £5000. 

On Thursday week the German Crown Prince paid a visit 
to the Throat Hospital, Golden-syuare ; and, on passing through 
the wards, his Imperial Highness addressed a few words to each 
patient, making particular inquiries as to the form of disease 
from which each was suffering. The Crown Prince visited 
the Lyceum yesterday week to witness the performance of 
“ Faust.” 

The Duchess of Cambridge will enter on her ninety-first 
year next Monday. 


Mr. Greaves, the Lord Lieutenant of Carnarvonshire, it is 
stated, will in future pay all the tithes due by his tenantry. 
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THE SILENT MEMBER. 


The Government has made a judicious change of front with 
regard to the Irish Land Bill. The timely and reasonable 
revision of this measure on the lines recommended last week 
by Mr. Campbell-Bannerman’s amendment, and in the speeches 
of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain and Lord Randolph Churchill, has 
been the Parliamentary event of the week. Lord Salisbury 
palpably had the great majority of the Conservative Party 
with him when on Tuesday he announced these concessions to 
the important meeting of his supporters at the Carlton Club. 
In view of the conclusion in favour of a reduction of rents come 
to by Lord Cowper’s Commission, the only wonder is that the 
Government did not at the outset in this ameliorative measure 
empower the Irish Land Commission, as the Prime Minister 
now proposes, to make the requisite reductions in cases where 
the value of the holdings have manifestly considerably 
decreased. As the noble Marquis explained at the Carlton, 
these reductions of rent would be only made for a year or two 
in order to bridge “ over the period prior to the introduction of 
a Land Purchase Bill.” Lord Salisbury appears to have 
candidly admitted that the Ministry had decided to meet 
the views of the Liberal Unionist leaders in order to keep 
Mr. Gladstone from returning to power. To maintain the 
Ministerial majority in the Commons, the Premier also drops 
the Bankruptcy clauses, and further relieves Irish leaseholders, 
and modifies the Bill generally. These alterations seem to 
have afforded satisfaction to the Liberal Unionist chiefs, the 
imprimatur of Devonshire House having been given to the 
Carlton Club amendments on Tuesday evening. . 

The Government experienced no difficulty in rapidly passing 
the companion Irish measure, the Repression of Crime Bill, 
through the House of Lords. Lord Granville, Earl Spencer, 
and Lord Rosebery mainly devoted themselves to flank firing 
against those determined Liberal Unionist Peers — Lord 
Selborne, the Duke of Argyll, and the Earl of Northbrook, 
and to formal denials of the necessity of the “Coercion ” 
measure, which the Marquis of Salisbury and the Lord 
Chancellor, on the other hand, justified with energy on the 
grounds of increased power being absolutely required by the 
Lord Lieutenant to cope with “ Boyeotting,” the “Plan of 
Campaign,” and “ Moonlighting.” Read the third time and 
passed on Monday, the Bill received Royal sanction on Tuesday ; 
the Royal Commissioners, attired in their cumbersome, old- 
world scarlet robes and three-cornered hats, being Lord 
Halsbury, the Earl of Kintore, and Lord Coventry. It was 
suggestive, to say the least, that the ancient Norman-French 
formula of “La Reine le veult” should immediately after 
have been repeated by the clerk to signify her Majesty’s 
approval of a cluster of local measures, the majority of which 
had much better have been settled by county assemblies, with 
an immense saving of time and money, than by consuming 
what should be the precious time of the Imperial Parliament. 

The legislative zeal of noble Lords—when they do agree, 
their unanimity is wonderful !—has been further exemplified by 
the friendly co-operation of legal Peers in the consideration 
and passing of Lord Halsbury’s Land Transfer Bill; in 
their deliberations, on Tuesday, in Committee on Lord 
Hobhouse’s Copyhold Enfranchisement Bill; and in their 
advancing a stage the Marquis of Lothian’s Scottish Valuation 
of Land Amendment Bill, and the Earl of Milltown’s com- 
mendable Legitimacy Declaration Act Amendment Bill. It 
should also be mentioned that their Lordships have recently 
had their illustrious ranks recruited by substantial Mr. Sclater 
Booth as Lord Basing, by stately and trumpet-voiced Sir James 
M‘Garel-Hogg as Lord Magheramore, and by Sir John St. Aubyn 
as Lord St. Levan. 

Ministerialists have naturally felt some satisfaction at the 
continued fidelity of Basingstoke, Hornsey, and Brixton to the 
Conservative cause, though the results of the elections at these 
places do not affect the balance of parties, as the Liberal suc- 
cesses at Spalding and Coventry did. Gladstonian Liberals, on 
their side, have found comfort in the diminished majorities 
which, it was declared on Tuesday, returned Mr. A. Jeffreys 
in preference to Mr. Richard Eve for Basingstoke, and chose 
Lord Carmarthen, eldest son of the Duke of Leeds, in lieu of 
Mr. James Hill, for Brixton. Hornsey, on the other hand, in 
electing Mr. H. C. Stephens, an ink manufacturer, by the 
augmented majority of 1988 over Mr. Horatio Bottomley, 
reassured the Conservatives and Liberal Unionists, who, 
between them, yet hold the reins of power. 

Mr. Gladstone, entertained at dinner last Saturday by the 
Scottish members at the National Liberal Club, reiterated his 
earnest desire for a settlement of the Irish Question that 
would not impair the unity of the Empire and would yet meet 
the views of the Irish people. The right hon. gentleman also 
thought it but just that Scottish members should wish to 
have pending Scottish questions dealt with in accordance 
with Scottish ideas. The hint Mr. Gladstone threw out that 
a Conservative Government might, after all, co-operate with 
Mr. Parnell in establishing Home Rule in Ireland may yet be 
prophetic. The all-absorbing theme of Ireland engrossed 
Mr. Gladstone also in the after-dinner speech he made at the 
residence of Mr. Bryce, M.P., on Tuesday, when he found 
great encouragement in the issues of the Spalding and 
Coventry elections. The ex-Premier’s steadfast lieutenants, 
Earl Granville, Lord Rosebery, and Sir William Harcourt, 
exerted themselves on Monday by speech and action to promote 
the interests of the Home Counties Division of the National 
Liberal Federation ; and—wonders will never cease !—Mr. 
Parnell has since been entertained at dinner by a party of 
Liberal members. 

Dr. Tanner’s escapade led to a lively discussion in the 
House of Commons on Monday, Mr. Walter Long bringing 
before the Speaker the alleged breach of privilege committed 
by Dr. Tanner, the perfervid Home Ruler, in addressing very 
sultry language to him in the lobby on the previous Friday 
evening. Mr. W. H. Smith was in favour at first of immediately 
suspending Dr. Tanner for a month. But wiser counsel 
prevailed. Mr. Gladstone having supported the appeal of Mr. 
Sexton, Mr. Parnell, and Mr. Childers that the excitable 
member for Mid-Cork should be heard, Mr. Smith consented to 
the adjournment of the matter, but moved that Dr. Tanner 
should attend the House on Thursday. Disagreeing with Mr. 
George Howell, the Speaker maintained that what was sauce 
for Dr. Tanner could not be held to be sauce for Alderman Sir 
Robert Fowler, accused of having offended against Parlia- 
mentary manners in a similar way earlier in the Sessioa. 
Lord Randolph Churchill on the same evening had an 
opportunity of posing as an Admiralty economist before 
Lord George Hamilton could secure his votes. The 
Attorney-General’s decision to remove the trial of the Welsh 
Tithe rioters to London led to a lively protest on Tuesday, 
Mr. T. Ellis’s motion for the adjournment being on!'y 
negatived by a majority of 69. More votes were obtained 
in Committee of Supply. It is questionable whether the 
Technical Education Bill introduced by Sir W. Hart-Dyke 
would bring about the desired result. With the cobwebs 
blown out of their brains by the sea-breezes of the Solent at 
the Naval Review, Lords and Commons may be expected to 
make short work of the remaining legislation of this 
“ margarine ” session, 2s Sir William Harcourt designates it. 
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THE QUEEN’S JUBILEE NAVAL REVIEW. 
Illustrations of many of the iron-clad war-ships of the Britisn 
Fleet, to be assembled this day at Spithead for the grand 
Naval Review by her Majesty, are given in another part of 
this publication. The arrangements for the Naval Review 
were described in our last, accompanied by the Admiralty 
Plan. The whole fleet will remain at anchor, in the allotted 
positions, until Monday morning, when the several squadrons 
and flotillas will depart for their appointed stations on dif- 
ferent parts of the coasts of Great Britain and Ireland. One 
division of the big ships will cruise between Dungeness and 
Scilly ; another, from Portland to Scilly; a third, between 
Scilly and Berehaven, on the south-west coast of Ireland ; a 
fourth, along the west coast of Ireland, from Berehaven 
to Blacksod Bay; and a fifth, on the north coast of 
Ireland, from Blacksod Bay to Lough Swilly. The gun-boat 
flotillas will be stationed, the first in the Straits of Dover, 
with its head-quarters in the Downs, as if to protect the 
entrance to the Thames and Sheerness ; the second at Milford 
Haven, to protect the Bristol Channel ; the third at Holyhead, 
for defending the approach to the Mersey ; the fourth at 
Belfast, to guard the Irish Sea and the approach to the 
Clyde ; and the last flotilla, in the Firth of Forth. The coasts 
and vicinities of the several ports will be patrolled, all pre- 
cautions being observed as in time of war until noon on Aug. 1, 
when supposed offensive operations will commence, comprising 
the attack of the coasts, commercial ports, and commerce. 
Hostile squadrons will be supposed trying to enter the Straits 
of Dover, the Bristol Channel, the St. George’s Channel, and to 
pass through the North Channel, and defensive operations to 
frustrate these attempts will be carried out. Operations will 
cease on Aug. 7, when the squadrons of large ships will return 
to Portland and to Spithead to coal, all precautions necessary 
for their protection against the attack of hostile torpedo-boats 
being taken on arrival. The flotilla in the Irish Channel 
will return to Plymouth, and tiat from the Straits of Dover to 
Portsmouth. 

Two of the ships represented in our Illustrations, H.M.S. 
Ajax and H.M.S. Devastation, unluckily came into collision 
with each other on Tuesday, and sustained injuries necessitating 
immediate repairs at Portsmouth Dockyard. 








THE WIMBLEDON RIFLE MEETING. 

The Queen’s Prize, with gold medal, champion badge, and 
£250, has been won this year by Lieutenant R. O. Warren, of 
the Ist Middlesex (Victoria) Rifles. He made 84 points in the 
first stage, 107 in the second, and in the third, 41 at the 
800 yds. range, and 42 at the 900 yds.—total, 274. The next to 
him was Sergeant Hill, 5th Lanark, winning the £60 prize 
with 268 points; the £40 prize was won by Private D. Bain, 
5th Durham, with 266; and two lesser prizes by Lance- 
Corporal Pollard, Ist Herts, with 265, and Corporal Parry, 
2nd Cheshire, with 262 points. At the shooting in third stage, 
on Tuesday, the Prince of Wales and his two sons, with the 
King of Greece and his son, were among the spectators. The 
Princess of Wales and her daughters arrived in the afternoon. 
The Duke of Cambridge was also there, and inspected the camps 
of the Indian and Canadian and Channel Island contingents, to 
whom he made a brief speech. Their Royal Highnesses, with 
the King of Greece, were entertained by Lord and Lady 
Wantage with a banquet, in a marquee attached to the Cottage. 

The first stage of the competition for the Albert Prize, on 
Tuesday, was won by Captain Gibbs, 2nd Gloucester Engineers, 
making 118 points; but this score was equalled by Lieutenant 
Stewart Oxley, 2nd Royal Sussex. On Monday, the chief 
event was the shooting for the National Challenge Trophy. 
A close contest took place, the result being that England won 
with a total of 1724 points, or 8 above the highest score of 
last year. Scotland was second with 1713, Ireland third with 
1655, and Wales last with 1635. The competition next in 
interest was for the Mullens’ Prize, open to teams of six from 
any regiment. The shooting is at moving targets representing 
men, and at unknown distances between 100 and 500 yards. 
This was won by the Ist Berks team, with a score of 42, the 
5th Lancashire being second, with 35. This is the fifth year 
in succession that the Berkshire men have won this prize. 

Among the matches decided in the latter days of last week, 
it may be mentioned that for the St. George’s Vase and Dragon 
Cup, five competitors made the highest possible score of 35, 
and the tie shots left Lieutenant Hole, 2nd Somerset, the 
winner. The remaining four competitors tied a second time, 
and would have to shoot off again. Last year, there was but 
one highest possible, and 112 scores of 30 were counted out of 
the prize-list, against 115 of 31 this year. The silver medal, 
for the second stage of shooting for the Queen’s Prize, was 
won on Saturday by Armourer-Sergeant Hill, 5th Lanark ; and 
the bronze medal, by Private Gardiner, Ist Cumberland. In the 
Lords and Commons match, the Commons won by 79 points. 

The prizes will be distributed by the Duchess of Albany 
at six o'clock this (Saturday) evening. 








THE VOLUNTEER MEDICAL STAFF. 


At the Queen’s Jubilee Review, at Aldershott, on the 9th inst., 
notice was taken of one of the latest features of Volunteer 
organisation—viz., a couple of divisions of the Volunteer 
Medical Staff Corps, in their neat blue distinctive uniforms, 
with the Geneva Cross. These are mainly surgeons and 
students of the London hospitals, and the necessity for such 
an organisation was abundantly proved during the day, as men 
fell out of the ranks from fatigue or sunstroke. On Saturday 
last, in the grounds of Lambeth Palace, there was an inspection 
of the Volunteer Medical Staff, who performed the manoeuvres 
of taking up and bandaging men supposed to be wounded, as 
shown in our Illustration. 

Westminster Abbey will be reopened for Divine service on 
Sunday, the 31st inst., and on and after the following day 
visitors will be admitted under the usual regulations.—The 
Chapel Royal, St. James’s Palace, will be closed after Sunday 
next until further orders. 

A View of the fine new Townhall at Barrow-in-Furness, 
opened last week by Lord Hartington, is presented in this 
number of our Journal, with a Portrait of the Mayor, Mr. 
Benjamin Townson, from photographs by Mr. Price Howell, of 
Barrow-in- Furness. The procession, comprising a lively 
representation of the iron, steel, and engineering manufactures 
of that town, was a well-arranged and effective spectaqle. Lord 
Hartington is chairman of three important local companies. 
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ART NOTES. 


It is very natural that the Professor of Painting at the Royal 
Academy (Mr. J. E. Hodgson, R.A.) should find in the 
Manchester Jubilee Exhibition materials for a review of 
“ Fifty Years of British Art.” During that period many artists, 
even Royal Academicians, have made and lost their reputation. 
Of those who exhibited in 1837 two, Sydney Cooper and J. R. 
Herbert, alone survive ; and to realise the influence they once 
exercised upon public opinion, we must place ourselves at 
the standpoint of contemporary critics. Amongst such, 
Thackeray's recently reprinted papers are happily available. 
The most striking characteristic of the art of those days, 
as Mr. Hodgson truly says, was its complete insularity ; 
but he ignores, we think, Turner’s indebtedness to Claude and 
exaggerates the “Venetian sublimity” of Mr. P. Falconer 
Poole. Here and there it would be easy to pick out views 
which we feel unable to accept or endorse; but this little 
hand-book will, nevertheless, be found profitable reading for 
all who have seen, or propose to see, the wonderful, and 
perhaps, most complete, collection of modern pictures ever 
brought together. Here every taste in pictures may be 
gratified and the wide range of the painter’s ideal shown as 
it never has been before in this country. Mr. Hodgson has 
selected for his pamphlet an admirable motto, culled from 
Mr. Robert Browning’s “ Pippa Passes” :— 
One may do whate’er one likes 
In art; the only thing is, to make sure 
That one does like it—which takes brains to know. 

Y"e should have been better pleased if Mr. Hodgson had been 
a little more sparing of the praise which he lavishes upon his 
living brethren of the Academy, and we regret that he thinks 
it necessary to speak slightingly of some of those of his con- 
temporaries whom the Royal Academy has so unjustly 
slighted. It is, too, scarcely pardonable in a professor of 
painting to be ignorant of the proper spelling of the names, 
at least, of the masters of French art. 

The exhibition of Hispano-Moresque and majolica pottery 
at the Burlington Fine-Arts Club, to which we referred at 
length some time since, is now made doubly interesting by the 
publication of an excellent catalogue. Its compilation gives 
evidence of great care and of much research, and the volume 
cannot fail to become a precious text-book for collectors of 
these wares. We are glad to find that the editors of the 
catalogue admit that no example of the so-called Hispano- 
Moresque ware now extant can be assigned authoritatively to 
the period when the Moors were living under Christian rule 
in Spain; and they regard the distinction between the so- 
called fabrics of Valencia, Malaga, &c.,as purely arbitrary. The 
history of majolica stands upon firmer ground. Its most 
interesting specimens were produced in or around the Duchy 
of Urbino, between 1480-1525, whilst the most artistic pieces 
belong to the succeeding half-century. 

We have no sympathy with the art of which M. de 
Suchorowski’s “ Vision of Love,’ now on view (160, New 
Bond-street), is a specimen. It would, however, be unfair to 
the artist to ignore the very remarkable technical skill he 
displays. The marvellous rendering of tapestry, embroidery, 
fur, and velvet, with which the chamber is richly furnished, 
mezy be only a trick ; but it is a trick of which few artists 
know the secret. In other respects, the picture is without 
merit or interest ; and one’s feeling is one of regret that skill 
so undeniable should be expended on art so contemptible. It 
should not be forgotten, moreover, that the adroit arrangement 
of light enhances the picture in a manner which would be 
unattainable in a private gallery ; and, consequently, it is not 
unfair to conclude that M. De Suchorowski has deliberately 
devoted his time and talents to a work only destined for the 
camera osceura, 

The story of Mr. Harry Furniss’s artistic joke “How He 
Did It” (Bradbury, Agnew, and Co.) is well told by his lay 
figure ; and the perusal of this pleasant jeu d’esprit will, if 
possible, add to the enjoyment of both the exhibition and its 
catalogue. We may here follow, at a reasonable distance, the 
artist’s career from the day when, at the age of seven, he 
turned the house-painters’ ladders and colours to practical use. 
This second “ squib,” like the catalogue to which it is a sort 
of necessary guide or supplement, is full of capital illus- 
trations—many of them reproducing with greater accuracy the 
pictures on the walls than did the original mystification. It 
abounds, too, with pleasant, sparkling bits of verse, for which, 
we presume, Mr. Milliken must, as in the original catalogue, be 
held responsible. It is only fair to add, for the guidance of 
the unwary visitors to the pleasant little Gainsborough Gallery 
(25, Old Bond-street), that to fully enjoy Mr. Harry Furniss’s 
artistic joke, they must now disburse three shillings; by 
doing this they will add much to their own and Mr. Furniss’s 
enjoyment of it. 


A memorial to the late Dante Gabriel Rossetti was unveiled 
on Thursday week at Cheyne-walk. 

The Court of Common Council have decided to erect a new 
City of London Court, at a cost not exceeding £16,000. 

The Rev. Dr. Edgill, the Chaplain-General of the Forces, in 
consideration of the importance of his present work in the 
Army, has declined the Bishopric of Nova Scotia. 

Yesterday week the Duke of Connaught, as Provincial 
Grand Master of Sussex, consecrated a new Masonic lodge at 
Brighton, to be known as the Ear! of Sussex. 

Mr. Gladstone has promised to preside at one of the meet- 
ings of the National Eisteddfod of Wales, to be held at the 
Royal Albert Hall during the second week in August. 

A return has been issued to Parliament of the number of 
outrages in the Metropolitan Police District committed by 
burglars carrying firearms during the nine years ending 
Dec. 31, 1886. It would appear that in this period two policemen 
were fatally wounded by burglars, thirteen were wounded more 
or less seriously, five private persons were shot at or wounded, 
and eighteen burglars escaped arrest by the use of firearms. 
On fourteen burglars firearms were found when arrested. The 
number of police wounded by burglars carrying weapons 
other than firearms during the same period was eleven, and 
the number of private persons, nine. On twenty-one burglars 
arrested weapons other than firearms were found, and the 
same number escaped arrest by the use of weapons. 

The Registrar-General states that 2577 births and 1774 
deaths were registered in London last week. Allowing for 
increase of population, the births were 119 below, while the 
deaths exceeded by 62, the average numbers in the corre- 
sponding weeks of the last ten years. The deaths included 1 
from smallpox, 65 from measles, 23 from scarlet fever, 16 from 
diphtheria, 87 from whooping-cough, 5 from enteric fever, 3 
from ill-defined forms of continued fever, 312 from diarrhcea 
and dysentery, and 14 from cholera and choleraic diarrhea. 
The fatal cases of whooping-cough were 32 above the corrected 
average. The deaths attributed to diarrhoea and dysentery 
exceeded the corrected average by 72: they included 265 of 
infants under one year of age. The deaths referred to diseases 
of the respiratory organs, which had been 199 and 189 in the 
two preceding weeks, further declined last week to 188, and 
were 17 below the corrected average. 
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INSPECTION OF VOLUNTEER MEDICAL STAFF CORPS IN THE GROUNDS OF LAMBETH PALACE. 


Mk. BENJAMIN TOWNSON, MAYoR OF BARROW, 
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NEW TOWNHALL AT BARROW-IN-FURNESS, NORTH LANCASHIRE. 
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A MOORLAND STREAM. 
In hot and dry summer weather, and when the glaring light of 
noonday on a sea-beach may be fatiguing to the tired eyes and 
jaded brains of townsmen seeking holiday repose, some will 
prefer to take refuge on the breezy moorlands of the North, 
or Derbyshire, or the West of England, “far from the madding 
crowd,” well out of the way of their fellow-Londoners, in 
solitude unvexed by worldly cares. In many a lonely spot, 
where the hills are adorned with the gold and purple of gorse 
and heather, or with pale blue harebells springing up among 
the wiry grass, one may sit all day in the glen, beside a name- 
less stream brawling over its bed of pebbles, and listen to the 
music of its water, or to the hum of harmless ins« watch- 
ing the minnows in a crystal pool, or examining the ferns and 
sedges, and the beautiful mosses and lichens on the huge 
granite boulder that guards the sequestered retreat. Quiet is 
there, a brief pause and respite in the busy course of social 
life, an opportunity for calm and gentle thought, with a breath- 
ing of the freshest and sweetest air, and with a sense of the 
power of Nature to do good to the trusting spirit. These 
healing and strengthening influences are found in the uplands 
of our country, with less risk of disturbance than at frequented 
seaside resorts ; and there is safety in the rustic accommodation 
of the village inn, grateful toa visitor who has walked ten miles 


A MOORLAND STREAM. 


since breakfast, meeting only the shepherd and the farmer, or 
Wordsworth’s “ pedlar,’ with whom he discoursed on the road. 
Try the English moors! we would say to many a summer 
tourist who is deterred fro. a repetition of foreign travels by 
dread of the long Continental railway journeys and of the 
crowded Swiss or German hotels. Rest of mind, health of 
body, and surely enough change of scenery from that of the 
metropolis, can be gained among the hills of our native land. 


TOWNHALL, BARROW-IN-FURNESS. 
The new Townhall of this rising town, which increases rapidly 
in prosperity and importance as the seat of great iron and 
steel manufactures, was opened by the Marquis of Hartington, 
for his father the Duke of Devonshire, on Thursday week. 
The building is of Gothic architecture, and is shown in our 
Illustration. It has been constructed by Mcssrs. Short and 
Devlin, of Glasgow, from the design of Mr. W. H. Lynn, of 
Belfast, which was the design chosen by the Corporation in 
an open competitive trial; but the top part of the tower is 
altered from the original dcsign, and does not harmonise with 
the whole building in the manner the original would have 
done. It is, nevertheless, an edifice of imposing aspect, the 
tower in the centre being 170 ft. high, while the building has a 
frontage of 240ft, The site chosen for it is in the main 
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street and in the business quarter of the town. Apart from 
its highly decorative finish, the building has a very attractive 
appearance from the local red sandstone with which it is built. 
he wings comprise the official department at one end, and the 
Free Library and Museum at the other; while the Municipal 
department occupies the central and upper pa of the 
building. On the sides of the entrance archway, under the 
tower, are carved the arms of the county and the borough: 
over the two upper windows are the arms of the Dukes of 
Devonshire and Buccleuch ; and higher up, in a niche in the 
centre of the tower, isa statue of the Queen. The top of the 
tower is octagonal, and each angle is terminated with an 
emblematical ram holding a shield. On the four panels under 
the council chamber allegorical representations of the trade and 
industry of the town are to be sculptured at some future time; 
immediately underneath are shields with the coat-of-arms of 
all she past Mayors of the borough. The clock at the summit 
has becu supplied by Messrs. Gillett and Co., Croydon, at a 
total cost of £913. It is a fine specimen of workmansnip. 
The face is 12 ft. diameter, of which there are four, the dials 
being in skeleton cast iron, and glazed with opal glass. This 
clock strikes the hours on a bell weighing 20 ewt., and chimes 
the Westminster quarters on four other bells, the whole of 
which are very sweet and sonorous in tone. The total cost of 
the Townhall building is close on £60,000, 
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SANDWICH THE SILENT. 


The recent visit of the Huguenot Society to Sandwich serves 
to remind us of the wealth of antiquarian associations which 
still remains to that quaintest of Kentish towns. When, in the 
middle of the sixteenth century, the flight of the Protestants 
from the Low Countries, which had long been gradual, became 
gencral, a large colony of Flemings settled at Sandwich. By 
command of Queen Elizabeth the foreigners were hospitably 
received by the Mayor, jurats, and commonalty of the burgh. 
With considerable shrewdness the Queen recommended that 
they should have liberty to settle in the town, on the ground 
that they would greatly benefit it by “plantynge in the same 
men of knowledge in sundry handycrafts "—particularly, as her 
Majesty went on, “ the makinge of says, bays, and other cloth, 
which hath not been used to be made in this our realme of 
England.” Sandwich had then a famous past. But for more 
than half a century it had been at a very low ebb in its 
fortunes. ‘The Stour had already become choked with silt, 
and the navigation, which was afterwards entirely stopped, 
was so much impeded that from one of the most important of 
the Cinque Ports, the town had fallen into decay, and 
the inhabitants had been reduced to poverty. The antipathy 
against foreigners which had sprung up in the reign of 
Henry VIII. still ran so high that there were strong ob- 
jections to encouraging foreign settlements nearer London. 
The memories of “Evil May Day” were still fresh in 
the recollections of the people, and the fear of a similar 
outbreak was doubtless not without its weight with the 
Government. The choice of a decayed community such as 
Sandwich for such a purpose was, therefore, very judicious, 
and the experiment was quickly crowned with success. The 
town sprang at once into a place of such curious importance 
that it was, a few years later, the scene of a Royal progress— 
an honour which had not been accorded to it since it had 
ceased to be a fashionable port. 

The house in which Queen Elizabeth stayed is still standing, 
and so, too, are many of the quaint Flemish houses which the 
refugees had built to live in, or for the purpose of carrying 
on their various trades. It is easy to understand what a 
novel spectacle the busy bay makers and bay weavers, the 
wool-combers, the linsey-wolsey weavers, and the fullers must 
have presented to English eyes, and we can well believe that 

hey worked their hardest. During the Queen’s visit, in 
honour of the occasion, a hundred children were set to work 
to spin fine bag yarn, “a thing well liked both of her Majesty 
and of the nobility and ladies,” on a scaffold erected in the 
school-house yard. Cloth-making was, moreover, by no means 
he only industry brought in by the Walloons. There were 

rs from Delft, who introduced the pottery manufacture, 

‘ his day many a bit of quaint earthenware can be seen 
in the old farm-honses round Sandwich. The writer pos- 
sesses part of a Dutch dinner-service which doubtless dates 
back to Elizabeth's time, and was in all probability manu- 
factured here by the refugee potters. There were, also, 

illers, who erected the first windmills near the town. There 
iths, brewers, hat-makers, carpenters, and shipwrights. 

, too, gardeners. The Fiemings had long been 
iorticulturists. Queen Katharine, for instance, 
ulads sent over from the Low Countries, and, except in the 
gardens of the monasteries, scarcely any attempt was then 
made to grow vegetables in England. There is, then, nothing 
ingular in the fact that such delicacies as cabbages, carrots, 
«1 at Sandwich by the Flemish gardeners, found a 

1 Nor is it surprising to find that a little 
grated to Wandsworth, Battersea, 

f the gardens they first laid out 
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ival settlements at Winchelsea, 
bur} In 1582 there were 
1 at Sandwich. The whole 
was changed. The buildings which 
were of a Flemish type. Many of these 
and give the place that quaint old- 
is heightened by the prevailing silence 
almost deserted streets. Here, indeed, time seems 
stood, to be still standing, still. It is a curious 
notwithstanding the prosperity brought by the 
townspeople should have grown jealous of 
their But that this is the case is shown by a 
memorial, one of many of the date, preserved amongst ‘the 
town records, in which the Flemings petitioned the Queen to 
relieve them of certain special local taxes which had been im- 
posed upon them. These, the memorial declares, “are suche 
that, by means of their chardges, they should finally be 
secluded and hindered from the hability of those manifolde 
and necessary contributions which yet in this our exile are 
practised amongst us, as well towards the maintenance of the 
ministry of God’s Word, as lykewise in the sustentation of our 
poor, besydes the chardges first above rehearsed ; performyng 
therefore our foresayde humble petition, we shall be the more 
moved to direct our warmest prayers to our mercyfull God, 
that of His heavenly grace He will beatify your commonweall 
more and more, grauntynge to ytt His spiritual and temporal 
blessyngs which He gracefully poureth upon them that 
showe favour and consolation to the poore afflicted 
straungers.” This, it is interesting to know, was successful. 
The taxes were remitted on the immediate intercession of the 
Queen. There were few markets so famous as those held 
twice a week at Sandwich for the sale of the wares of the 
Flemings. They were long regularly attended by London 
merchants. Regarded as a survival, it is nota little curious 
that, in the all-pervading decadence which has overtaken the 
town, its reputation as a market town should still survive. 
On market days Sandwich the Silent still wakes up into a 
fitful semblance of activity. A stranger, it is true, might not 
realise that this was the busiest day in the week. Grass grows 
luxuriantly in the market-place itself. But the silence, which 
is so profound that it can almost be felt, is on other days 
unbroken from sunrise to sunset :— : 
Here all things in their place remain, 
As all were ordered ages since. 
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We can add little here as to the antiquities of the town— 
toman, Saxon, Norman, Walloon. In Richborough Castle, the 
toman Rutupia, we have one of the finest surviving examples 

ot a Roman fortress. There is reason to believe that Lambarde, 
who wrote his “ Perambulation of Kent” in 1570, was right in 
his conjecture that here was once a British city, although it is 


certainly doubtful whether Ethelbert ever had a palace there. 
Of the period during which Sandwich—then also known as 
Lundenwic—was the outport of London, there are few vestiges 
remaining above ground. The repeated incursions of the 
Danes, under Sweyn and Canute, left little behind them to tell 
the tale. But it should be said that Sandwich retained its 
renown as a port down to the middle of the fifteenth century. 
It was from Sandwich that Thomas 4 Becket fled the country, 
and through Sandwich that he returned in triumph. It was at 
Sandwich that Richard I. landed, on his release by the Emperor 
Henry VI., in 1194. Sandwich, too, was the port at which 
Edward III. embarked more than once for France and 
Flanders. But the prominence of the port was by no means an 
unmixed good. Louis of France, for instance, besieged and 
burnt the town during his war with John ; and in the time of 
Henry VI. Peter Brice, Steward of Normandy, landed here, 
and wasted the town with fire and sword so ruthlessly that it 
never really recovered this devastation. The remains of the 
old fortifications serve as a memorial of the successful defence 
of the town by Falconbridge against Edward IV., but it would 
be difficult to determine the date of those parts of the walls 
which still remain. They have clearly been patched at various 
epochs. But the churches of St. Clement and St. Peter, 
which date at least back as far as the time of Stephen 
and John; the Hospital of St. Bartholomew, which was 
founded in the reign of Richard II., with its fine Early 
English chapel and quaint old cottages, now the beau ideal of 
almshouses, are rich in records of the past. The grammar 
school, too, which was founded by Sir Roger Manwood, Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer in 1563, is a memorial of the time 
when the town was entering upon the new era of prosperity, 
brought by the Walloon refugees. And so, too, are the quaint 
old Flemish houses, especially those in the market-place, and 
their Elizabethan counterparts. 








IRISH LADIES’ QUEEN’S JUBILEE 
ADDRESS. 
We give an Illustration of the casket containing the sig- 
natures of 150,000 loyal Irish ladies, who joined the Women’s 


JUBILEE CASKET, CONTAINING 150,000 SIGNATURES OF LOYAL 
IRISH LADIES. 


Jubilee movement nnder the auspices of the Irish Association 
for Promoting the Training and Employment of Women. 
The keys of this casket were presented to her Majesty at 
Buckingham Palace, by her Excellency the Marchioness of 
Londonderry, wife of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 

The French National Féte was celebrated in Paris and the 
provinces with great éclat. President Grévy attended the 
review at Longchamps, and was received with cheers, although 
there was some hissing.—In the Chamber, on Monday, the Bill 
for the experimental mobilisation of an Army Corps was 
passed by 329 to 118 votes.—Pranzini was last week found 
guilty of the triple murder in the Rue Montaigne, Paris, and 
sentenced to death. 

The King and Queen of lialy left Rome on Friday night 
last week for Siena, where they met with a most enthusiastic 
reception. On Tuesday the Queen, accompanied by the Prince 
of Naples, arrived at Naples from Siena ; and on Thursday the 
King proceeded to Leghorn for the great naval review there. 

On Monday the German Emperor left Mainau for Gastein, 
on his way conferring with the Prince Regent of Bavaria at 
Bregenz. His Majesty was received at Gastein by Count Thun 
in the name of Kaiser Franz Josef.—Herr Alfred Krupp, the 
proprietor of the celebrated steel-works and gun-foundry, died 
on the 14th inst., at his villa near Essen. 

Sir H. D. Wolff has left Constantinople on his return to 
England. 

Mr. Hill, vice-president of the New York Stock Exchange, 
died yesterday week of heart disease, immediately after 
announcing the death of a member.—The sentence passed on 
Jacob Sharp, convicted in the Broadway Railway case of 
bribing the New York Board of Aldermen, is four years’ 
imprisonment and a fine of 5000 dols. 

A railway collision between an excursion-train and a goods- 
train partly laden with petroleum occurred at St. Thomas, 
Ontario, on the 15th inst., fourteen persons being killed and 
more than 100 injured. The petroleum became ignited, and 
afterwards an oil tank exploded, killing several persons and 
injuring others.—Dr. Seghers, the Roman Catholic Archbishop 
of Victoria, while engaged in founding missions on the Yukon 
River, at Alaska, was murdered on Nov. 28 last by one of the 
brothers of the mission, who was suffering from mental 
derangement. 

The New South Wales Parliament was prorogued on the 
13th inst. by Lord Carrington, the Governor, who in his 
speech on the occasion enumerated the work of the past 
Session, including the passing of the Bill for the appropriation 
of £200,000, for the formation of a central park, and for the 
erection of a State House in commemoration of the approach- 
ing centenary of the foundation of the colony. His Excellency 
expressed his deep satisfaction at the decided and steady im- 
provement in the condition of the public revenue, which 
showed an increase of over £400,000 on the returns of the 
year ending in June, while the returns for the present month 
showed no abatement. The Governor then referred to the 
undoubted signs of returning prosperity, and concluded as 
follows :—“ With confidence restored, we may look for more 
activity in the investment of capital, and a consequent opening 
of fresh fields of remunerative employment.” 


Princess Frederica, who was accompanied by Baron von 
Paul Rammingen, on Tuesday laid the foundation-stone of a 
new tower and spire at St. Paul’s Church, East Moulsey, The 
service was conducted by the Bishop of Winchester. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 


The spread of education has not at present given much: tone 
or fillip to what is known as “ popular drama.” A quarter of a 
century ago, such plays as the “Shadows of a Great City” 
would not have been heard of at a West-End theatre, but 
would have been sneered at as “transpontine,” and recom- 
mended to the attention of Mr. Nelson Lee, at the City of 
London, or Mr. Lane, at the Britannia Saloon, Hoxton. The 
advent of the Board school, instead of making cheap audiences 
familiar with the classic and poetic drama, instead of 
popularising Shakspeare, and doing something for the literature 
of the stage, has merely brought East-End drama to the West, 
and made huge fortunes out of plays that, in the old days, 
Mr. J. B. Johnstone, Mr. Travers, Mr. Frampton, or Mr. Fenton 
would have written for the lordly sum of one pound an act as 
the outside figure of remuneration. America has recently dis- 
covered how uncommonly easily the British public is amused, 
and has been sharp enough to send over here as a first-class 
article the once - despised “ Bowery play.” Miss Grace 
Hawthorne, an American lady, has started what she calls her 
“preliminary season” with a violently coloured drama, in 
which that excellent actor, Joseph Jefferson, has had a hand. 
There is little trace of his delicate, artistic touch in this crude 
composition ; but his stage experience has, no doubt, enabled 
him to patch and piece together a series of scenes illustrative 
of low life in New York and its environs. The interior of an 
American pawn-shop, the interior and exterior of an American 
prison, an escape of convicts in their hideously-striped prison 
clothes, a fight for life, and the rescue of an interesting baby at 
“Hell-gate” rocks, the gallant enterprise of a burly sailor, and 
the incarceration of a lovely heroine in a fireproof safe, are the 
principal ingredients in this flashy mixture of things new and 
old, extravagant and improbable, in connection with melo- 
dramatic surprise and situation. Such a play is not to be 
viewed seriously. It suits the hot. weather, when reflection is 
tedious, and is accepted as both strange and wonderful by the 
gaping, wide-mouthed country cousins and honest yokels who 
crowd to London during the excursion-train season. The 
better part of them have seen little better than “ Maria 
Martin ; or, the Murder in the Red Barn,” performed by strolling 
players in a “fit-up ;” so they accept with perfect gocd faith 
the sailor sent to prison on a false charge, and the sailor's 
bride gagged, chloroformed, and flung into a safe, to be rescued 
inadvertently by a comic burglar. Such plays as these have 
as much to do with art as the penny panoramas sold in the 
streets on Lord Mayor’s Day. The colour is dabbed on just as 
carelessly, the draughtsmanship is as incorrect. They are 
showy, and they attract the children, and of children of a 
larger growth is the greater portion of the modern theatrical 
audience composed. They are successes of the scene-painter 
and the stage-carpenter, of the property-master and the lime- 
light man. The art of acting is wholly subsidiary to escapes 
from prison-cells and to plunges into pasteboard waves. ‘Lhe 
athlete who can swarm up a lamp-post on the stage, is 
relatively far more important than a sucking David Garrick 
or a future Kean. 

Of a truth the actor and actress suffer considerably in 
the respect that is due to them by this class of work. 
Mr. J. H. Barnes has played Macbeth, and by no means badly. 
He is at present burning to distinguish himself in a classic 
play, and to rival the laurels of John M‘Cullough. It must 
be painful, therefore, to the self-esteem of this worthy 
gentleman to appear on the stage of a London theatre asa 
striped convict cuddling a baby in arms. However, Kean 
played Othello and Harlequin almost in one breath, so why 
should not Mr. Barnes alternate Macbeth and Virginius with 
the nautical convict in the striped football costume of an 
American prisoner? “The drama’s laws the drama’s patrons 
give,’ and it is to be feared that both Mr. Barnes and Miss 
Mary Rorke must grin and bear, and do their best, as they 
assuredly do, for the latest imported specimen of American 
real-life drama, which, surely, must be as unlike as possible to 
the life it is supposed to depict. However,a real safe, a real 
telephone, and a street-door with a real knocker are quite 
enough to strike the spectator with wonder and astonishment. 
The comic interest of the play unduly preponderates. Luckily, 
the easy comic style, the enforced but natural humour both 
of Mr. Harry Nicholls and Mr. Harry Parker contrast favour- 
ably with the pronounced manner of Miss Catherine Lewis, 
who has been absent from England for many years, and has 
caught her manner from American encouragement. ‘The 
moderation, the nicely-balanced art of the male low comedians 
may be commended to the attention of Miss Lewis, who is 
clever, but far too much inclined to over-emphasise and gesti- 
culate. We don’t want to be told so frequently that this 
“ Biddy” is a comic part. We can find it out for ourselves 
without all the waving of hands, the arms-a-kimbo business 
and this over-elaborated action. But it is scarcely the fault of 
the lady, for it is precisely the style of art that is grateful to 
popular audiences in America. 

The Benchers of Gray’s Inn very gracefully permitted 
another performance of “The Maske of Flowers,” with the 
original dresses and scenery as used in the Gray’s Inn Hall, on 
the condition that it was done foracharity. The Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre was accordingly secured for a charity perform- 
ance on behalf of Guy’s Hospital and with very satisfactory 
results. It will be wondered how this miniature play could 
ever have been fitted to so much largera stage. Mr. Arthur 
A’Beckett, the enthusiastic Master of the Revels, cleverly con- 
trived a stage within a stage, as in the play-scene in Hamlet, 
and presented the spectacle of the Court of King James I. 
watching a Masyue at Whitehall. The effect of the 
Royal guests, the Court, and the ininstrels was charming. 

The dramatic season is virtually closed. Henry Irving, 
J. L. Toole, Ellen Terry, Mrs. Kendal, John Hare, John 
Clayton, Arthur Cecil, with their companions at the Lyceum, St. 
James's, and Court, are all off for their holidays, and the only 
important play to be produced before August will be “ The 
Bells of Haslemere” at the Adelphi, when we shall see not 
only a new play, but an altered, improved, and redecorated 
theatre. After that the holidays, until playgoers are called 
back to see the new play by Mr. Carton and Cecil Raleigh, 
that has been secured by Miss Agnes Hewitt for the Olympic. 


The Lord Mayorand Lady Mayoress entertained the members 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works, and many other guests, 
at dinner at the Mansion House yesterday week. 

The Great Eastern steam-ship, which had been moored in 
the Mersey for some weeks, and on which a variety of 
entertainments had been witnessed by large numbers of 
people, left the river on Monday for the Clyde, accompanied 
by a single tug. 

The ceremony of unveiling a monument over the spot 
where King Alexander III. of Scotland was killed was performed 
at Dunfermline on Tuesday morning by the Earl of Elgin, in 
the presence of a large crowd of spectators. The monument 
consists of Peterhead granite, beautifully polished, and bears 
the following inscription :—* To the illustrious Alexander III, 
last of Scotland’s Celtic Kings, who was accidentally killed 
near this spot, March 19, 1286, Erected on the sixth centenary 
of his death,” 
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A MISTY DAY ON SNOWDON. 


Poor old Snowdon! He is so flayed by tracks and so cum- 
bered with burdens on his head that he recalls one of 
those long-suffering asses of the East, piled with packages 
save as to their hind-quarters, which are polished with 
blows until they. glisten like so much naked ebony. It 
is only now and again that one of these hapless asses turns 
upon its tormentor, sets its ears, and with a tumultuous bray 
of defiance shows that it has not quite lost all spirit. And it 
is only at rare intervals that Y Wyddfa takes tribute of a life, 
as it were to remind the countless men and women who use 
him asa thoroughfare that there is power of death-dealing 
in him yet, notwithstanding guide-books and Ordnance sur- 
veyors, and those abominable churls who presume to bed and 
board people on his very crest at so very much for the bed and 
breakfast, and who cast such an amount of filthy refuse over 
his brows day after day in the summer months that all the 
snows of winter are needed to cleanse him from the memorial 
of their insults. 

In past times the Welsh had a proverb: “ Easy to say, 
‘Behold Eryri’ [Snowdon], but difficult to reach its head!” 
Now-a-days, however, the proverb has lost its soul, and the 
mountain has all but lost that dignity which depended on 
mystery and dread. No wonder if, in these later days, it 
shows an ever-increasing determination to sveil from 
vulgar eyes those glorious features of it which, in all polite- 
ness, may be termed its charms. Not every stout-legged 
counter-jumper who buys a return ticket to Llanberis for a 
trifle, or every pretty lass who, in motley attire, thinks to put 
fresh fascinating colour in her soft cheeks by the toilsome 
walk, shall be privileged to treat Snowdon with the contempt 
begotten of familiarity. They may struggle to the top, only 
to be embraced rudely enough by “air-rending tempests,” or 
to find that the King has put on the “fleecy mantle” which 
his faithful sisters, the Clouds, have ever ready for him at a 
word. They shall ascend voluble, expectant, and dry, but 
descend much more briskly, sad, sodden, and woefully dis- 
appointed. But, however rudely Snowdon may treat his 
votaries, be his seclusion ever so absolute, in his infinite 
charity he gives them all to quaff of that excellent elixir 
which, in the form of atmosphere, he is for ever brewing 
about his head. “A hill most chill is Snowdon’s hill,” says 
the Welsh “ Englyn” ; and it might add that its freshness is as 
invigorating as it is appetising. 

The writer made the ascent only the other day. Conditions 
were unfavourable indeed. The Beddgelert valley was 
bathed in moisture, and the lower peaks were but dimly out- 
lined through the vapour. In spite of this, his little guide—a 
boy of eleven, the son and brother of men who for years had 
carried the words “ Guide to Snowdon” on their straw hats— 
was a cheerful optimist. He had been up on worse days, and 
seen everything ; and his father (then in the public-house 
drinking his yesterday's earnings) had more faith in fogs than 
in sunshine. 

There was abundance of water everywhere: in solution 
overhead, under foot in the waterfalls and in each little 
rivulet trickling down into the valley. But, for all this 
dampness, the colour of the hill-slopes was magnificent. 
Such a glow of purple where the rocks stood bare under the 
shadows ; the heather a warm crimson ; and the green of the 
scant grass as velvety as the meadows of fat Gloucester in a 
rainy June. And it was with the musical roar of near and 
distant cascades echoing through the mountain solitudes that 
we broke from the level and plunged bodily into the mist 
which covered Y Aran like the densest of veils. It is hot 
climbing under a blue sky and an unclouded sun; but 
methinks it is almost as hot pushing through the thick fog 
of a still summer’s day, when the lungs get cheated of half 
their action. 

- Our route was the shortest ascent of the five or six. The 
child, having taken an estimate of his charge, averred that we 
ought to be in the hotel in an hour and a half. It was steep, 
he admitted, and, without his aid, it were folly to have 
attempted the task ; but, with him, life was as safe as could 
be imagined. But I put my veto against any such racing 
against time as seemed to be implied in his words. An hour 
and a half was ridiculously little to spend on the southern 
slopes. And then, with much artfulness, the boy pointed to 
the place where long ago a tourist was found dead and stark ; 
he had had no guide, and so he fell a victim: this was his 
argument. Within the boy's memory there stood but one 
fatal accident of Snowdon, and that was less an accident than 
a visitation. A lady and gentleman ascended in a storm, and 
the lightning struck and killed the latter. ‘It was avery sad 
thing, it was,” said the child; “and only yesterday,” he pro- 
ceeded, “ there was something. A lady, she was on a horse, 
and they was coming from Pen-y-gwryd, and the horse it was 
tired, and the boy who was with them he was impatient, and 
beat the horse and made it frightened, so that it did not well 
know how to put its feet. And, all without warning, the 
horse slipped where it was steep,and fell down many a yard, 
and there it lies, with a broken back. The lady, she came off 
its back just when it tumbled, or else she too would have been 
killed, she would ; and the boy, he was crying very much 
— of it ; and I do not know what they will do to him, at 
all.” 

For an hour we climbed over sopping grass, and from rock 
to rock, straight up the side of the mountain. Then the road 
took us by the sharp precipices which have made this ascent 
famous. They were hid in the mist this day ; but the jagged 
pinnacles, soaring from the dark sides of the gap, with the 
sheets of naked rock sinking to depths that seemed bottomless, 
were not the less impressive for the boiling vapour which 
surged upwards against us. The sound of falling water 
came from below, an incalculable distance. In Welsh, the 
place is called Llechlog, which means, literally, the “hiding” or 
“skulking” ; and, verily, such a precipice, a thousand feet or so 
down, offers fair meaning for such a name, especially on such 
aday. But the boy would not let me stay long here. It was 
dangerous, he said. It frightened people sometimes, so that 
they drank whisky while standing there; and it was the 
whisky which the gentlemen had given his father in his 
younger days that had been his misfortune, for he had ever 
since loved his drink more than his home. But, alas! for the 
impressiveness of the lesson: on inquiry, this child of eleven 
confessed that he, too, was wont to sip the spirit when it was 
tendered to him, and he did not find it at all disagreeable. 

From the Llechlog, in a mist that grew wetter and wetter, we 
climbed to the Bwlchymaen, or “the stone gap”—a place of fear- 
some tradition. It is no gap, however, but a ridge, seven or eight 
feet wide, running to the neck of Snowdon-himself. The gap 
is on both sides of the ridge—a gap this day going down into 
infinite nothingness, through which the sharp crags at the 
summit were grimly insinuated. In its narrowest part it is 
called “the saddle” ; but, like the Striding Edge of Helvellyn, 
it is not so bad as the imagination makes it. Hence, I had 
hoped to see that prince of peaks, Crib Goch, which tickles 
the palate of members of the Alpine Club; but the mist was 
eddying in wild bewilderment, and there seemed no hope of a 
clearance. Never, however, shall I forget the shriek of amaze- 
ment which burst from my guide when I told him of my 


intention, later, of getting to the very top of this serrated 
mountain. “ You will never do it—never !” he wailed. “ And 
it is so thin that you will have to crawl with your eyes and 
fingers, and you will surely be frightened and fall.” 

Well, in due time we struggled to the Cairn of Snowdon, 
and found ourselves in the midst of acrowd. This was, of 
course, to be expected; for had we not at quick intervals 
throughout the ascent been met by knots of men and women, 
beaded with fog-drops? They were in twos and threes, and 
sometimes as many as six were together. They had looked at 
us through the clouds with a lack-lustre gaze that was neither 
a look of recognition nor one of entire indifference, and then 
had passed away from us for ever. It seemed a marvel, on 
reflection, that among the thousands who ascend the mountain 
every year so few should come to grief. 

To the man of sensibility what a harrowing spectacle does 
Y Wyddfa’s summit offer on any summer’s day. Here is the 
wreck of one of the wooden shanties: a heap of blackened 
boards, bits of oil-cloth, chair-legs, cinders, and broken china. 
Adjoining the ruin is another house, its successor ; and over the 
escarpment on which it is built is a glacier-like declivity of 
tea-leaves, egg-shells, bacon-rind, crusts of bread, and the other 
nauseating rubbish which emanates from civilised existence. 
Facing this house, on the fringe of the other side of the 
peak, are two or three more ugly huts, described as an 
hotel “ licensed to sell spirits, &c.,” and purveyed by So-and-so. 
And within all these habitable hovels we find a steaming 
multitude: ladies of all ages undergoing a brief setting to 
rights in a way that would be scandalous 3500 ft. lower 
down; ladies and gentlemen eating bread-and-butter, some 
with eggs and bacon, pots of tea, or bottles of beer; the 
responsible agents for this party or that settling the bill for 
refreshments with much lifting of eyebrows and exchange of 
condoling shrugs and glances ; impressionable young people 
sitting in corners writing in note-books, with intelligent looks 
hither and thither for the wherewithal to write about, &c. 
Poor Snowdon! And in this unsavoury chamber, hard by the 
kitchen, are mirky beds for the devotees of the Snowdon sunrise. 

In the middle of the small area of the mountain summit 
rises the Ordnance Cairn. A young gentleman in white 
flannels is helping a young lady, the notable part of whose 
attire is a crimson woollen Tam O'Shanter, to clamber to the 
top of this mountain in miniature. It is difficult, but not 
impossible. An American gentleman with a chronometer is 
taking observation, and expressing his wonder that there are 
no instruments provided by the Government for the testing of 
his own instruments. And from this room to that, Welsh boys, 
waiters, and sundry of the clergy go to and fro with cups of 
tea, or what not, for the sustenance of their various charges. 

The visitors’ book yrecords forty-six names to-day; and 
while we look at it other visitors flock in and squeeze their 
flannels or let down their dank hair, that they may be tem- 
porarily profited in the warmed atmosphere. I am about to 
speed down to Llanberis, when my child-guide reminds me that I 
have forgotten to feed as well as to pay him. “It is usual,” he 
says ; and so I leave the boy eating bread-and-butter and drink- 
ing tea with his betters. In return, he gives me a morsel of 
stone with some lead in it; “ It is a remembrance of Snowdon 
to take home with you.” And so good-bye to Y Wyddfa, truly 
“the conspicuous” now-a-days. But I shall not throw my guide’s 
keepsake to the winds, for it is possible that, in time to come, 
the entire mountain will disappear in such mementoes, and 
that in very, very remote ages the sole relics of the Snowdon 
which now so proudly lifts its cone to the clouds and the sky 
will be the few surviving bits of metallic rock which chance 
and the museums have left to excite the wonder and conjecture 
of an incredulous posterity. C. E. 








THE HORSE ARTILLERY AT ALDERSHOTY. 


An account of the Queen’s Jubilee Review at Aldershott, on 
Saturday, the 9th inst., when nearly sixty thousand troops of 
the regular Army, the Yeomanry Cavalry, the Militia, and the 
Volunteers, marched past her Majesty’s carriage, was given in 
our last week’s publication. The subject of an additional 
Illustration, which is presented this week, is one of the most 
striking incidents of that fine military display, when the six 
splendidly-appointed batteries of Royal Horse Artillery went 
past the Queen. They were in the following order, at close 
intervals :—Ist Division, Lieutenant-Colonel Burnett com- 
manding; B-A, six guns, Major Wallace; C-A, four guns, 
Major H. Fitzroy ; B-F, six guns, Colonel Free. 2nd Division, 
Royal Horse Artillery, Colonel Curzon ; A-A, six guns, Major 
Marshall, fine chestnut teams ; B-B, six guns, Major Lockyer ; 
F-B, six guns, Major Corbett. It was hardly possible to dis- 
criminate between the different batteries, they were all so 
good in every respect; military critics expressed the con- 
viction that no foreign army can produce anything like our 
Horse Artillery, and the spectators seemed to have the same 
feeling, for they applauded with enthusiasm. Upon this 
occasion, the Royal Horse Artillery were perhaps regarded 
with a more earnest interest, because of the proposed reduc- 
tion of this branch of the Army, on grounds of admin- 
istrative economy, which is much disapproved by many 
experienced military men. It is considered, however, by 
the authorities at the War Office, that the supply of 
horses for the Field Artillery being insufficient, some of the 
horses belonging to the Royal Horse Artillery should be 
taken for the service of the field-batteries; and there has 
been a controversy upon this question, the merits of which we 
cannot pretend to discuss. After the cavalry, at the review, 
came Major-General Williams, commanding the Royal Artillery, 
followed by the Ist Division of Field Artillery, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Armand :—V Battery Ist Brigade, six 
guns, Major Foote; D Battery 3rd Brigade, six guns, Major 
Curling; S Battery 3rd Brigade, four guns, Major Hay. 
2nd Division, under Lieutenant-Colonel J. C. Murray :— 
W Battery Ist Brigade, six guns, Major Bromell ; O Battery 
2nd Brigade, six guns, Major R. W. Robertson ; C Battery 
3rd Brigade, six guns, Major E. Wodehouse. 38rd Division, 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Hutchinson :—K Battery 1st Brigade, 
six guns, Major F. Bigg; I Battery 2nd Brigade, six guns, 
Major Blackburn ; A Battery 4th Brigade, six guns, Major 
Aylmer. 4th Division, under Colonel Sadleir :—N Battery 
2nd Brigade, six guns, Major C. Long; E Battery 3rd Brigade, 
six guns, Major J. Wood ; G Battery 2nd Brigade, four guns, 
Major P. Monckton. Of the field artillery it is sufficient to 
say that in every respect they were equal to their former 
reputation. Perhaps the battery which went by best was 
K-1. It is to be hoped that they and their comrades of the 
Horse Artillery will be maintained, and that they will soon all 
be armed with the best gun in existence. 


Mr. Ryland, solicitor, of the firm of Messrs. Clarke, Wood- 
cock, and Ryland, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, has been appointed a 
Taxing Master of the High Court. 

Injurious comments having recently appeared with reference 
to the health of Margate, all the medical practitioners of that 
town have signed a joint certificate that they have not at 
present a single case of typhoid fever under their care in tho 
borough, 
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CADZOW FOREST. 
High on the edge of the crumbling cliff here, like the grey 
eyrie of some keen-winged falcon, hangs the ruined keep of 
Cadzow. Bowered, and all but hidden, by the leafy luxuriance 
of “the oak and the ash and the bonnie ivy-tree,” with the 
Evan roaring down his rocky bed far below at the foot of the 
sheer precipice, there is enough left of this ancestral home of 
the Hamiltons to give some idea of its ancient strength. 
Perched: where it was unassailable on one side save by foes 
who had the gift of wings ; on the other hand, the deep moss- 
grown moat and the massive remains of thick walls tell how 
secure a refuge it gave to its possessors. Secluded, too, in the 
depths of the old Caledonian forest, the fastness had endless 
facilities for secret communication and for safe hiding in case 
of necessity, and the deeds of its owners need have been 
subject to the curiosity of no prying eye. Who can tell what 
captives have languished in the dungeons into which, now, at 
places through the broken arch, the sunshine makes its way ? 
Birds have built their nests, and twitter joyously about their 
callow young, where once only the sighs of the prisoner were 
heard and the iron clank of his chain. Alas! he had not the 
linnet’s wing to fly out and speed away along these sunny 
woodland paths. 

But not vindictive above their peers were the chiefs of the 
ancient race that held these baronies. Rather has the gleam 
of romance come here to lighten the records of their gloomy 
age. For it was within these walls, tradition says, that Queen 
Mary found an asylum upon the night following that of her 
escape from Loch Leven Castle—a tradition the more likely to 
be true since the Hamilton Palace of that day was but a rude 
square tower. And it is easy to imagine how in that sweet 
May morning, the second of her new-born liberty and of her 
fresh-reviving hopes, the eyes of the fair unfortunate Queen 
may have filled with tears of happiness as she gazed from this 
casement forth upon the green waving forests and the silver 
Evan in its gorge below, and heard in the court-yard and the 
woods behind the tramp of horses and the ring of arms. That 
was the last gleam of sunshine in her life, the eleven days 
between Loch Leven and Langside. Short was the respite, 
but it must have been sweet, and doubtless these Hamiltons 
made chivalrous hosts. They fought for her gallantly, at any 
rate, if in vain, for they were the foremost to rush against her 
enemies’ spears in that steep narrow lane at Langside. 

And at last she rode away from this place, surrounded by a 
brave little troop of nobles, their armour glancing in the sun 
as they caracoled off along these grassy forest glades. ‘Then 
amid the restored quiet, only the whisper of the woods about 
them and the murmur of the river far below, the women 
waited here, listening. Suddenly they heard a sound in the 
distance—cannonading near Glasgow, ten miles away. The 
Queen had been intercepted on her journey to Dumbarton. 
There was not much of the sound, and it died presently. 

At last, down these forest avenues, slowly, with drooping 
crest and broken spear, came riding the Lord of the castle, 
haggard, and almost alone. For of the gallant gentlemen who 
had followed him to Langside many had fallen upon the field, 
and the rest were scattered and fleeing for their lives. What 
sorrowings then for those who would never return must there 
have been within these walls! what aching learts for those who 
had escaped ! The smoke of the houses in Clydesdale, fired by 
the victorious army of the Regent, could almost be seen from 
here; and day after day news came of friends taken and friends 
in flight, until it was whispered that the Queen herself was a 
prisoner in the hands of the English Warden. A weary and 
anxious time it must have been ; but the danger passed, and 
the hour of reprisal came. 

Through the woods here, according to the tradition pre- 
served by Sir Walter Scott, on a January afternoon less than 
two years after the Battle of Langside, a hunting-party was 
returning to the castle. Amid the fast-falling shadows of the 
winter day they were bringing home their quarry—the wild 
bull whose race still roams these glades—and the rest of the 
party were making merry over the success of their sport. 
There was the jingle, too, of hawk-bells, and the bark of 
hounds in leash. But their lord in front rode silent, with 
clenched hand and clouded brow. He had not forgotten the 
misfortune that had befallen his house, and news of a fresh 
insult had but lately quickened his anger over it. The estate 
of one of his kinsmen, Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh, had been 
confiscated to a favourite of the Regent, and the new possessor, 
it was said, had used his power with such severity, in turning 
out Bothwellhaugh’s wife and new-born infant on a freezing 
night, that the poor lady had become furiously mad. Brooding 
darkly and bitterly on these evils, the chief was drawing near 
the caste, when there was suddenly heard approaching the 
heavy gallop of a horse, and in another moment Bothwellhaugh 
sprang to the earth before him. His face was wild and pale, 
and his steed, bespattered with foam and blood, drooped its 
head in exhaustion. Vengeance swift and dire had fallen 
upon the Regent, and, twenty miles away, in Linlithgow 
Palace, the birth-place of the sister he had dethroned, he lay 
dying. It is for a higher Judge than man to say whether his 
death was that of a martyr or of a miscreant ; but at the time 
there were not wanting those who held that Bothwellhaugh 
satisfied with one blow his own private feud and the wrath of 
Heaven over the distresses of the Queen. The brass match- 
lock, curiously enough a rude sort of rifle, with which the 
deed was done, lies yet in the palace of the Hamiltons. 

Three hundred years ago and more it all happened, and the 
moss grows dark and velvety now on the ruined bridge over 
which once rang the hoofs of Queen Mary’s steed; but the 
grey and broken walls, silent amid the warm summer sun- 
shine, recall these memories of the past. There could be no 
sweeter spot to linger near. Foamy branches of hawthorn a 
month ago filled the air here with their fragrance; and still in 
the woodland aisles lie fair beds of speedwell, blue as miniature 
lakes. Under the dry, crumbling banks, too, among tufts of 
delicate fern, are to be seen the misty, purple-flowering nettle 
and the soft, green shoots of briar. Overhead, in summer 
luxuriance, spread the broad, palm-like fronds of the 
chestnut ; close by, the soft greenery of the beech lets the 
tinted sunshine through; and amid them rises the dark and 
sombre pine. But, venerable above them all, on these rolling 
forest lands, the shattered girth of many an ancient oak still 
witnesses to an age that may have seen the rites of the Druids. 
Monarchs of the primeval wilds, these gigantic trees, garlanded 
now with the green leaf of another year, need acres each for 
the spread of their mighty roots ; while as withies in comparison 
are the cedars of a century. 

And down these forest avenues, the home of his sires from 
immemorial time, where his hoof sinks deep in the primeval 
sward, and there is no rival to answer his hoarse bellow of 
defiance, comes the lordly Caledonian bull. Never yet has the 
race been tamed, and the cream-white hide and black muzzle, 
horn, and hoof bespeak the pure strain of its ancient blood. 
There is a popular belief, indeed, that when the white cattle 
become extinct the house of Hamilton will pass away. Here, 
then, in the forgotten solitude, where seldom along the grassy 
woodland ways comes the foot of the human wanderer, the 
mountain bull keeps guard with his herd over the scene of 
that old and sorrowful story, G. E.-T, 
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MUSIC. 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA.—COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 

As stated last week, Signor Lago’s season terminated on Satur- 
day. On the previous Thursday “ Don Giovanni” was given, 
with the title-character sustained by Signor Cotogni, who 
repeated an effective performance that has often been a feature 
in previous years at this establishment. On the occasion now 
referred to, Madame De Cepeda appeared as Donna Anna, 
Madame Giulia Valda as Donna Elvira, Signor Gayarre as Don 
Ottavio, Signor Lorrain as Leporello, and Signor Carbone as 
Masetto—altogether, in these respects, a fairly good cast. 
Signor Gayarre sang with special effect, particularly in the 
two arias of Ottavio. As Zerlina, Mdlle. Marcolini made her 
first appearance here. The lady apparently possesses qualities 
which may hereafter enable her to attain a good position on 
the lyric stage, but at present she seems to want both the 
experience and the confidence necessary for that result. 

The closing performance, on Saturday night, consisted of 
“La Vita per lo Czar,” the Italian version of Glinka’s Russian 
opera, which was produced on the previous Tuesday, as noticed 
by us last week. It is to be regretted that a remarkable work, 
brought out with so much care and cost, should have been pro- 
duced so late in the season that only two performances were 
possible. It ought. however, to find many repetitions next 
year, both on account of its intrinsic merits and the excellence 
of its representation here. Saturday's performance again in- 
cluded the admirable singing and acting of Madame Albani, 
Madame Scalchi, Signor Gayarre, and M. Devoyod in the 
principal characters. The first-named lady (whose benefit 
night it was) met with an enthusiastic reception. The 
National Anthem (solos by Mesdames Albani and Scalchi) 
closed the evening. Signor Bevignani, as before, was the con- 
ductor, which office he has fulfilled with zeal and skill 
throughout the season, with the exception of two or three 
occasions when efficiently relieved by Mr. Saar. 

Covent-Garden Theatre will soon be reopened for the usual 
autumn series of promenade concerts, again under the direction 
of Mr. W. F. Thomas, who has secured the renewed co-opera- 
tion of Mr. A. Gwyllym Crowe as conductor, an efficient 
orchestra, and eminent vocal and instrumental soloists. 


ITALIAN OPERA.—DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 
The proceedings here, since our last notice, have consisted of 
repetitions of well-known operas—with one or two occasional 
changes in the cast. The admirable performances of “Car- 
men,’ “ Lohengrin,” “ Faust,’ and “ Les Huguenots” have 
proved specially attractive, a result which will probably lead 
to some extension of the season beyond the six weeks originally 
announced, which terminate this (Saturday) evening. 

In Monday's performance of “ Aida” the title-character 
was well sustained by Madame Nordica, the part of Amneris 
having brought forward Mdlle. Jeanne Dora, who was favour- 
ably received, and will doubtless, with further experience, 
turn to still better account the advantages which she possesses 
of an agreeable voice and a good stage presence. The cast of 
“ Aida” was in other respects similar to that of a previous 
occasion, and Signor Mancinelli again conducted. 


M. Hollman, the eminent violoncellist, gave an afternoon 
recital at Messrs. Collard’s pianoforte-rooms, Grosvenor-street, 
yesterday (Friday) week, when the programme comprised 
some of his own compositions, including some recent pro- 
ductions. Two concertos and smaller pieces served for a 
favourable manifestation of his powers as a composer and his 
skill as an executant. 

Last week's performance of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s cantata, 
~ [he Golden Legend,” at the Royal Albert Hall, drew a suf- 
ficiently good attendance to warrant a hope that the object in 
view—aiding the funds of the Middlesex Hospital—will be 
satisfactorily realised. As already stated, the principal solo 
vocalists were Madame Albani, Madame Patey, Mr. Lloyd, and 
Signor Foli, the composer having conducted. 

The concert by artists of the Covent-Garden Royal Italian 
Opera company, which took place at the Royal Albert Hall 
last Saturday afternoon, included the third act of “ Faust” in 
costume—a feature which does not accord with the absence of 
stage action and scenic accessories. Several, but not all, of 
the principal operatic vocalists were present, and Signor 
Bevignani conducted. 

An orchestral concert by students of the Royal Academy 
of Music took place on Saturday evening, conducted by Mr. 
Barnby, who is now the permanent holder of the office. Under 
his able direction the choral performances of the students have 
been greatly improved, proof of which was afforded in several 
instances, among them having been Beethoven’s Choral 
Fantasia and Brahms’s “Song of Fate.” The prominent 
pianoforte part of the fantasia was well played by Miss H. 
Webb, other clever pianoforte performances having been those 
of Mr. G. W. F. Crowther, Miss E. L. Young, and Miss M. Scott. 
Mr. H. J. Wood proved himself a skilful organist in his 
execution of a movement from Mr. Prout’s concerto. Proof 
of progress in composition was afforded by Mr. J. E. German’s 
symphony in E minor, and several solo vocalists gave evidence 
of good tuition in that respect, especially Misses G. Williams, 
K. Norman, and H. Jones. The annual distribution of prizes 
will take place, at St. James's Hall, on July 27. 

Mr. W. Ganz’s * Matinée Musicale” (given at 4, Whitchall- 
yard) last week included his own clever performances in 
several pianoforte pieces, those of the rising young 
violinist, Miss Nettie Carpenter. and the refined and pleasing 
vocalisation of the concert-giver’s daughter, Miss Georgina 
Ganz. Mesdames Minnie Hauk and Patey, and Signor Runcio, 
were included in the list of solo vocalists, and Mr. Libotton, 
the eminent violoncellist, contributed to the programme. 

Josef Hofmann, the marvellous child-pianist, gave his fifth 
recital—the last this season—at Prince’s Hall on Thursday 
week, when his performances again manifested not only 
finished executive skill but an amount of artistic feeling far 
in advance of his extreme youthfulness. 





On Thursday, the 14th inst., the members of the Ancient 
and Honourable Artillery Company of Massachusetts, now in 
this country, were entertained at dinner by their comrades of 
the older English Company at the Armoury in Finsbury. 

A celebration in honour of the Qneen’s Jubilee took place 
on the 13th inst. at Friern Barnet and New Southgate. Shops 
and private houses were decorated, and triumphal arches 
erected for processions of schoolchildren and members of 
benefit societies to pass through. The scene of the principal 
part of the day’s proceedings was The Friary ; the grounds 
being placed at the service of the committee by Mr. E. W. 
Richardson. To this spot a procession of about 2000 children, 
together with representatives of various benefit societies, 
went early in the afternoon. Numerous amusements were 

provided, including Punch-and-Judy shows, swings, and 
merry-go-rounds; and there was besides a rather long 
programme of sports for the children, in whic’ the prizes 
were Jubilee florins and other coins, and tea was provided. 
There was dancing in the evening, and the proceedings were 
wound up with a display of fireworks, ; , 


The Duke and Duchess of Connaught, with their daughter 
Princess Margaret. drove to Westminster Hospital on the 
13th inst., and in the name of Princess Margaret opened a new 
children’s ward in the hospital. 

Princess Beatrice, accompanied by Prince Henry of Batten- 
berg, opened, on Thursday, the tenth block of houses of 
the Royal National Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of 
the Chest, at Ventnor, Isle of Wight. 

Princess Christian distributed the prizes of the Prince 
Consort’s Association on Tuesday in Windsor Home Park. 

The first annual meeting of the Recreative Evening Schools 
Association was held at Surrey House, Hyde Park, yesterday 
week, Princess Louise being present. At the conclusion of 
the reading of the report it was announced that Princess 
Louise would again become president of the society, and Mr. 
Cyril Flower, M.P., treasurer. The Rev. Dr. Paton and the 
Rey. Freeman Wills, hon. sees., were re-elected. 

A concert was given on Monday evening at Grosvenor 
House, by permission of the Duke of Westminster, in aid of the 
Ladies’ Work Society, of which Princess Louise is president. 

The Comte de Paris has given £100 to the building fund of 
the new French hospital, which is to be erected in Shaftesbury- 
avenue; and the Comtesse de Paris has paid to the same fund 
£600, being a share of the proceeds of the bazaar held at 
Willis’s Rooms on June 27. 

Baron Henry De Worms, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Board of Trade, occupied the chair at the triennial dinner of 
the Railway Guards’ Universal Friendly Society at the Cannon- 
street Hotel, on the 13th inst., when subscriptions to the 
amount of £2300 were announced. 

Lady Fanny FitzWigram opened the fourth Annual Flower 
Show and Industrial Exhibition at All Saints’ Institute, Priory- 
road, South Lambeth, on the 13th inst. 

The wind-up entertainment of the Brighton Jubilee cele- 
brations was given on the 13th inst., when 5300 children who 
could not join in the féte at Preston Park were regaled in a 
similar manner in their respective schools. 

The council of the Harris Institute, Preston, having re- 
ceived a grant of £30,000 from the trustees under the will of 
the late Mr. E. R. Harris (who left nearly half a million of 
money for philanthropic purposes in Preston), and having 
received the gift of a site from the Preston Corporation, have 
decided to erect and endow a well-equipped technical school 
for Preston and the neighbourhood. In the prospectus just 
issued by the council of the institute, it is estimated that the 
cost of the building, furniture, and fittings will not be less 
than £17,000, of which they are allowed to provide £10,000 out 
of thegrant, the remaining £20,000 being held as an endowment 
fund. They propose to give instruction in all the branches of 
cotton-spinning, weaving, and designing, mechanical engineer- 
ing, and the building trades in general. in day and night classes. 
The school will be called the Victoria Jubilee Technical School. 

Mr. Justice Kekewich opened, on Friday, the 15th inst., the 
fifth annual show of the Floral and Industrial Society con- 
nected with the Eton Mission at Victoria Park. It was 
generally regarded as a great improvement upon that of last 
year. In the course of the evening, Colonel Duncan, M.P., 
distributed the certificates of the St. John’s Ambulance Asso- 
ciation to the students at the winter classes, and made an 
interesting speech. Last Saturday, the prizes were distributcd 
by Lord and Lady Chelmsford, and on Sunday a sacred concert 
was conducted by Mr. Barnby. The mission is doing a good 
work in the district. 

Mr. H. Spicer presided at the annual general meeting of 
the Asylum for Fatherless Children, held on Tuesday at the 
City Terminus Hotel, Cannon-street. The institution, which 
was founded in 1844, receives fatheriess children of either sex 
from any part of the kingdom between the ages of three 
months and eleven years. Since the establishment 1478 
children have been admitted to its benefits, and of that 
number 320 are enjoying its shelter. The sum of £8000 at 
least is required for the ordinary annual expenditure. The 
report, which was read by Mr. J. R. Edwards, the secretary, 
stated that the charity continued to advance in the estimation 
of the public. 

The annual flower-show of window-plants exhibited by 
working men and women, schoolchildren, and residents in the 
parishes of Lambeth took place on Tuesday, in the oid Palace 
Grounds, that lie between Howard House and Carlisle House. 
As is the usual custom on this Surrey-side ceremony day, the 
grounds were open in the evening, and athletic sports, swings, 
games, and shows of all kinds, and a final grand display of 
fireworks were provided for the people of the parishes of St. 
Mary, St. Peter, St. Mary, Prince’s-road, St. Philip, Emmanuel, 
Holy Trinity, All Saints’, St. John, St. Andrew, St. Thomas, 
and St. Paul. There were fully 5000 people present ; and, 
under the kindly superintendence of the Rector of Lambeth, 
the Hon. and Rev. F. G. Pelham, there was a thoroughly 
enjoyable gathering. 

The thirty-first annual meeting of the Poor Clergy Relief 
Corporation was held on Tuesday, at the offices of the corpo- 
ration, in Southampton-street, Strand. From the report read 
by Dr. Pigott it appeared that the grants of money made 
during the past year amounted to £8517, being an increase of 
nearly £1000 over the previous year. The committee 
announced with thankfulness that the income, under every 
head, had increased. 

Mr. Hucks Gibbs presided at Guy's Hospital on Tuesday 
over a meeting of subscribers to the Special Appeal Fund. 
The chairman stated that the fund amounted to £75,000. They 
had had a legacy that morning of £2000, and he hoped that 
the hospital would have more legacies. Mr. Cosmo Bonsor, 
M.P., expressed a hope that there would be more yearly sub- 
scriptions, and he read a letter from Messrs. Baring, Sons, and 
Co. regretting that they could not be present. Mr. E. H. 
Lushington, the treasurer, also made a statement respecting 
the work of the hospital. The mecting, it appeared, had been 
called in consequence of the subscribers having been informed 
that their donations woula be employed in keeping open the 
hospital and maintaining the number of beds on the present 
basis. The Charity Commissioners, however, had informed the 
Governors that a considerable sum having been collected. an 
overdraft at the bankers must Be paid off, and that sanction 
would not be given to the borrowing of more money. The 
actuary was consulted, and it was found advantageous to pay 
off the debt at once. This reduced the £75,000 to something 
under £60,000. The interest on that sum, however, was not 
sufficient to maintain the 500 beds; bu: it was hoped that it 
would be possible to save the principal, and that there would 
be increased subscriptions in the future, so that, interest and 
subscriptions combined, the work of the hospital might be 
satisfactorily carried on. This plan me’ with approval. 


Sir Douglas Galton presided on Thursday week at the 
annual meeting of the Sanitary Institute of Great Britain, 
held at the Parkes Museum, Margaret-street, In the evening 
there was a banquet. 


OBITUARY. 
THE RIGHT HON. JOHN FLOYER. 

The Right Hon. John Floyer, of West Stafford, in the county 
of Dorset, J.P. and D.L., High Sheriff 1844, and for many 
years Chairman of Quarter Sessions, died on the 4th inst., 
at 5, Old Palace-yard, Westminster. He was born April 26, 1811, 
the second son of the Rev. William Floyer, Rector of West 
Stafford, by Elizabeth, his wife, daughter and coheiress of 
Mr. Stephen Barton, of Blandford ; and was descended from a 
younger son of the Floyers of Floiers Hayes. He was educated 
at Winchester and at Balliol College, Oxford, and sat in 
Parliament for Dorset, 1846 to 1857, and again, 1864 to 1885, 
always as a Conservative. In the list of Jubilee honours 
announced a weck or two since, Mr. Floyer’s name was com- 
manded by the Queen to be added to the Privy Council. He 
married, Feb. 20, 1844, Georgina Charlotte Frances, eldest 
daughter of the Right Hon. George Bankes, M.P., of Corfe 
Castle, Cursitor Baron, and had issue. 


SIR Hy. M. DENHAM. 
Admiral Sir Henry Mangles Denham, Knight, F.R.S., F.R.GS., 
an elder Brother of the Trinity House, died on the 3rd inst., in 
his eighty-seventh year. He was son of Mr. Henry Denham, 
of Sherborne, and early entered the Royal Navy. He was 
promoted to the rank of Admiral in 1877, having ten years 
before received the honour of knighthood, in recognition of 
his hydrographical services and maritime explorations in both 
hemispheres. He married, in 1826, Isabella, eldest daughter 
of the Rev. Joseph Cole, of Carmarthen, and became a widower 
in 1865. 

SIR ASHLEY EDEN. 
The Hon. Sir Ashley Eden, K.C.S.I., C.LE., died on the 9th 
inst. He was born Nov. 13, 1831, the third son of Robert John, 
Lord Auckland, Bishop of Bath and Wells, by Mary, his wife, 
eldest daughter of Mr. Francis Edward Hurt, of Alderwasley ; 
and was educated at Rugby, Winchester, and Haileybury. He 
entered the Bengal Civil Service in 1852, was appointed, in 
1861, Special Envoy with the Sikkim Expedition, was Secretary 
to the Government of Bengal from 1860 to 1871, Chief Com- 
missioner for Burmah from 1871 to 1876, and Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal from 1876 to 1882, since which—last year— 
he was 2 Member of the Council of India. The decoration of 
Companion of the Star of India was given to him in 1874, and 
that of Knight Commander in 1878. He was also a Companion 
of the Order of the Indian Empire. He married Eva Maria, 
daughter of Vice-Admiral Money, C.B., which lady died 
Jan. 10, 1877. 

MR. FAWCETT. 

Mr. William Fawcett, J.P., of the Close, Salisbury, died on the 
5th inst., aged ninety-four. For a lengthened period he was a 
prominent and esteemed citizen of Salisbury, filled the office of 
Mayor in 1832, and became a permanent Magistrate in 1846. 
At the time of his decease he was the oldest member of the 
City Bench. and had been for many years an Alderman. He 
married Mary, daughter of Mr. William Cooper, and had issue. 
His son, the Right Hon. Henry Fawcett, M.P., was the late 
Postmaster-General. The remains of Mr. W. Fawcett were 
interred in the cloisters of Salisbury Cathedral in the presence 
of the Mayor and Corporation, the city members, and others. 


MR. MOSELEY. 

Mr. Walter Moseley, of Buildwas Park, Shropshire, J.P. ard 
D.L., died, at No. 39, Montague-square, on the 11th inst., aged 
fifty-five. He was eldest son of the late Mr. Walter Moseley, 
of Buildwas and The Mere, Staffordshire, High Sheriff of 
Shropshire in 1833 ; was educated at Eton and at Trinity College, 
Oxford; and married, in 1864, Maria Katherine, youngest 
daughter of the Rev. Richard Anderson, of Swinnithwaite 
Hall, Yorkshire. The Moseleys of ‘The Mere and Buildwas are 
a very ancient family in Salop. 





We have also to record the deaths of— 

The Rev. Thomas Staniforth, of Stovis, Windermere, and 
Kirk Hammerton Hall, Yorkshire, on the 8th inst., at Kirk 
Hammerton, after a protracted illness, at the age of eighty. 

The Rev. John Bathurst Deane, M.A., F.S.A., Rector of 
Great St. Helens with St. Martin Outwich, Bishopsgate, on the 
12th inst., at Bath, in his ninetieth year. 

The Very Rev. John Canon O'Rourke, Parish Priest of 
Maynooth, on the 16th inst., aged seventy-eight, a learned and 
accomplished writer. 

General William James Smythe, F.R.S., M.R.L.A., Colonel- 
Commandant Royal Artillery, on the 12th inst., at his 
residence, in the county of Antrim. He entered the Army 
in 1833, and became General in 1881. 

General George Ramsay, for many years Resident at the 
Courts of Nagpore and Nepaul, on the 3rd inst., at his 
residence, 25, Eccleston-square, aged seventy-four. He was 
eldest son of the Hon. Andrew Ramsay, fifth son of the eighth 
Earl of Dalhousie. 

Lieutenant-Colonel George Leslie Bryce, late of the 14th 
Regiment, youngest son of the late Rev. William Bryce, D.D., 
of Aberdour, Fife, on the 11th inst. He entered the Army 
Feb. 1, 1856; served in the New Zealand War, and was 
severely wounded. 

Mr. Hugh Brooke Low, only son of Sir Hugh Low, K.C.M.G., 
her Majesty's Resident at Perak, and godson of Sir James 
Brooke, Rajah of Sarawak, recently, aged thirty-eight. He 
was Resident of the Regang District, and was preparing a 
book on the Dyaks and other natives of North-west Borneo. 

Isabella, Lady Lowther, wife of Sir Charles Lowther, Bart., 
of Swillington, and eldest daughter of the Rev. Robert 
Morehead, D.D., Rector of Easington, on the 2nd inst., at 59, 
Grosvenor-street, aged seventy-eight. Her marriage took place 
May 10, 1834, and the issue consisted of two sons and one 
daughter. The second son, the Right Hon. James Lowther, 
was Chief Secretary for Ireland 1878 to 1880. 

The Hon. Grant E. Thomas, M.D., at his residence in 
3arbadoes, West Indies, on the 10th ult., in the eighty-sixth 
year of his age. Dr. Thomas was for upwards of twenty ycars 
President of her Majesty’s Council in that island. He was 
offered, some years ago, a knighthood, which, however, mainly 
owing to his advancing years, he asked to be allowed to 
decline. A similar honour was conferred some years previously 
on his brother, Sir John Thomas, who was for many years 
Speaker of the House of Assembly in the same island. 


Mr. Alexander Moody Stuart, Esq., advocate, has been 
appointed Professor of Scots Law in the University of Glasgow, 
in the room of Mr. Robert Berry, appointed Sheriff of the 
county of Lanark. 

The twenty-second anniversary of the Salvation Army was 
celebrated on Monday by a “grand day of spiritual delight” 
at the Alexandra Palace. Some 25,000 or 30,000 persons were 
present at the demonstration, and of these about one-half, 
including more than 2000 officers, were members of the Salva- 
tion Army. There were contingents from various parts of the 
country, and from France, Italy, Germany, Holland, Sweden, 
United States, Canada, Australia, Cape of Good Hope, India, 
and China, 
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IN DR. JOHNSON’S TIME. 

The most attractive literary biography in the language, indeed 
one of the most delightful books we possess, is Boswell’s life 
of Johnson. The interest of the narrative is inexhaustible, 
and the work may be turned to various uses apart from the 
striking delineation it affords of a remarkable personality. 
Suppose we turn to its pages to see the difference between the 
manners and morals of the last century and that in which we 
live. The contrast is in almost every respect most striking. 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson thinks that Englishmen drink too much 
now, and wishes to convert us to tea andcold water. There 
does not seem to have been any champion of total abstinence 
in Dr. Johnson’s time, but there was more than one opponent 
of the “ China drink.” About the middle of the century, when 
tea was sold at from 10s. to 20s. per lb., the use of it was 
strongly opposed by Wesley, and also by Jonas Hanway, 
who said that teaand gin had spread their baleful influence over 
the island. Johnson called tea a barren superfluity ; but he 
admits that for twenty years he was a “ hardened and shame- 
less tea-drinker.” He could not drink wine without taking 
too much, so he wisely gave it up altogether; and advised 
Boswell, but without effect, to give it up also. He did not, 
however, counsel abstinence generally, and in the early days 
of his acquaintance with Boswell, drank his bottle of port at a 
sitting : he said, indeed, that on one occasion he had drunk 
three bottles without being the worse for it. There seems in 
those days to have been some connection between port and 
orthodoxy. A certain Dr. Campbell having told Boswell he 
had drunk thirteen bottles of port in oneday, Johnson said you 
could not trust the doctor’s accuracy, but added that “he was a 
solid orthodox man, with a reverence for religion”; and he 
observes of a Church dignitary that, being a very pious man, he 
was never drunk, but was “always fuddled.” Of course, one 
must not take too seriously Johnson’s assertion that “claret is 
the liquor for boys, port for men, and brandy for heroes”; but 
it is evident that the great moralist had little horror of a vice 
then almost universal. In Scotland drinking-bouts were as 
common as in England, and readers of Scott will remember 
Edward Waverley’s troubles the first evening of his stay at 
Tully-Veolan. Then, as often happened, drinking led to a 
duel, and Johnson, who was not in advance of his age, defended 
duelling, and, as his latest editor observes, might have quoted 
the Lieutenant in “Tom Jones”: “My dear boy, be a good 
Christian as long as you live; but be a man of honour too, and 
never put up an affront.” / 

Whether we are now more thoroughly refined in feeling 
than in Dr. Johnson’s day, is a question for the moralist. It 
is certain we have improved externally. The London of that 
time was about the size of a large provincial town; but it was 
by no means so safe a city to live inas the enormous metropolis 
with which we are familiar. In the earlier days of Addison 
and Swift, the “ Mohawks” made the streets perilous to all 
sober-minded people ; and “he who was unfortunate enough to 
cross their path at night seldom escaped without some mark, 
in a slit nose or ear, which he would carry to his grave.” 
Shenstone, writing in 1743, when Johnson was thirty-four 
years old, says that pickpockets knocked people down with 
bludgeons in the Strand at eight o’clock in the evening, and 
that there was great danger from their attacks upon leaving 
the playhouses. 

The London of that day was far more lawless than any- 
thing witnessed in our time. In 1768 Dr. Franklin wrote that 
the streets were in the hands of mobs, “some knocking all 
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down that will not roar for Wilkes and liberty; courts of 
justice afraid to give justice against him; ccalheavers pulling 
down the houses of coal merchants ; sawyers destroying saw- 
mills ; sailors unrigging all the outward-bound ships, and suffer- 
ing none to sail till merchants agreed to raise their pay.” Of 
the Gordon riots of 1780 Johnson gives a vivid description, 
and shows the helplessness of the Executive during that season 
of panic. 

At the same time, criminals were brutally punished for 
trivial offences. ‘The heads on Temple Bar, that Johnson and 
Goldsmith looked at together, are indications of the time. 
Prisons, so vividly described by Fielding and Goldsmith, were 
sinks of debauchery, and infected with jail fever. ‘“ Of all the 
seats of woe on this side hell,” said Wesley, “ few, I suppose, 
exceed, or even equal, Newgate.” And he added that if a 
worse prison did exist, it was to be found at Bristol. Bedlam 
was regarded as one of the sights of London ; and people paid 
to see and to laugh at the miserable sufferers, who were 
chained and whipped like wild beasts, and slept upon 
straw. Boswell liked to be present at every execution, 
and his liking was constantly gratified. Men and women— 
even boys and girls—were hanged for very trivial offences, 
and often in considerable numbers. Samuel Rogers, 
when he was a boy, saw “a whole cartful of young 
girls on their way to be executed at Tyburn.” There was little 
sensibility to human suffering, and still less pity for the suf- 
fering of animals. “Iam a great friend,” said Johnson, “ to 
public amusements, for they keep people from vice ;” but 
cock-fighting and bull-baiting were scarcely conducive to 
virtue ; neither, according to Johnson’s showing, was the 
theatre. Books were not only tolerated but in high favour in 
the last century which few ladies would read in ours. Walter 
Scott relates that a grand-aunt, who lived to an advanced age, 
asked him to obtain for her Mrs. Behn’s novels, which she had 
read in her girlhood, when they were much admired. The 
next time he saw the old lady she gave him back the books, 
saying, “Take back your bonny Mrs. Behn, and if you will 
take my advice, put her in the fire... . But is it not a very 
odd thing that I, an old woman of eighty and upwards, sitting 
alone, feel myself ashamed to read a book which sixty years 
ago I have heard read aloud for the amusement of large circles 
consisting of the first and most creditable society in London? ” 

Apropos of this story, the reader may be reminded that 
Johnson called “ Prior” a lady’s book; that Richardson‘s 
“Pamela” was recommended from the pulpit, and that that 
highly-virtuous author entrusted “Tom Jones,” the novel of 
his great rival, to two young ladies, with a request for their 
judgment upon it. And the girls, evidently much to 
Richardson’s annoyance, praised the story highly for its 
humanity and just satire, while admitting that it had “ bold, 
shocking pictures.” “Tom Jones” was considered improper 
even by the author's contemporaries, although Lady Wortley 
Montagu wrote “ne plus ultra” in her copy ; but Richardson 
read his “ Clarissa” toa set of highly respectable ladies, and 
actually discussed with them the different scenes of the story. 
“Oh, my faithful, good old Samuel Richardson!” exclaims 
Thackeray, “ hath the news yet reached fhee in Hades that thy 
sublime novels are huddled away in corners, and that our 
daughters may no more read ‘Clarissa’ than ‘Tom Jones’ !” 

When Fielding was too ill to undergo the “intolerable 
fatigue” of a journey to Bath, he went for ashort distance into 
the country. A voyage to Lisbon was then proposed, and the poor 
invalid, was six or seven weeks on the passage. But the most 
notable illustration of the difference between Johnson’s day and 
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ours is to be found in an incident connected with that voyage. The 
sick man had no us2 of his limbs; and it is said that, on being 
carried to a boat and hoisted in a chair over the ship’s side, his 
ghastly, death-stricken face excited the mirth of the watermen 
and sailors! Do we need any further proof that if the 
eighteenth century was, as Mill said, an age of strong and 
brave men, it was also an age strongly marked, even at its best 








period, by coarseness and brutality ? J.D. 
COUNTRY COUSINS AT THE EXHIBITION. 


At this late period of the London season, it frequently becomes 
the duty of families residing in town, before their own 
departure for change of scene or change of air, to receive the 
visits of friends from the country, and sometimes to conduc’ 
them to the sights and amusements which have already been 
made familiar to themselves in preceding months. The 
Colonial and Indian Exhibition of last year, and those of 
former years at South Kensington, which remained open till 
October, were naturally thronged by provincial visitors during 
the later summer and autumn; and it will probably be the 
same with the American Exhibition, including the romantic 
“Wild West” and the performances of “Buffalo Bill.’ 
There is, however, one important annual feature of the 
metropolitan attractions, for people of a certain degree 
of social and intellectual pretensions, which disappears at 
the end of July; the pictures at the Royal Academy, the 
merits of which were abundantly discussed here in May, are to 
be viewed yet another week, before their dispersal to the ends 
of the kingdom. Many ladies and gentlemen with a taste for 
art, or with an idea that they are bound to qualify themselves 
for remarks upon this safe topic in the social converse that 
may await them, make a point of coming to London almost 
for the purpose of seeing the Academy Exhibition. Their 
frank and eager curiosity, with their warmly expressed 
admiration of favourite works, affords a refreshing contrast to 
the fatigued indifference of Londoners, who have endured the 
toils of a variety of private and public entertainments, not to 
speak of business, professional work, and politics, since the 
beginning of February, and who are now craving repose. The 
latter may undeservedly get the discredit of a iJ aditirari 
temperament, and of insensibility to the sublime and beautiful, 
when they are only physically and mentally tired. 


The Wesleyan Conference, with its pastoral session, cpened 
on Tuesday morning at Central- buildings, Oldham -street, 
Manchester, there being 1000 ministers present. ‘he retiring 
President, Dr. Young, was accompanied by the ex-President, 
Dr. Osborne, Dr. Rigg, Dr. Gregory, and other prominent 
officials. Eleven nominations were made, when the Rev. 
George Scott was elected on the ground of seniority, and the 
Rey. J. W. S. Jones, of Naples, by nomination. The conference 
then proceeded to the election of President, when the Rev. 
John Walton, of London, was clected by 291 votes. On a 
ballot being taken for the secretaryship of the Conference, the 
Rev. D. J. Walton was re-elected to the position by 403 votes. 
At the cali of the retiring President, the Rev. John Walton, 
the newly-elected President, ascended the platform, and was 
formally installed, receiving from the Rev. Mr. Young the 
insignia of office. A brief inaugural address was well received 
by the Conference. The new Wesleyan President is a native 
of Leeds. He was born in 1823, and entered the ministry in 
1844. After two years’ training in Richmond College he was 
sent to Ceylon, where he spent fourteen years. 








PETER ROBIN SON, 


OXFORD-ST. 


ANNUAL SUMMER SALE. 


GREAT REDUCTION on all SURPLUS STOCK. 
SILKS, DRESSES, COSTUMES, MANTLES, FURS, 
RIBBON, LACE, HOSE, GLOVES, TRIMMINGS, 
FANS, HOUSEHOLD LINEN, LADIES’ OUTFITTING, 
RUGS, CLOTHING, BOOTS and SHOES, 


Circular of Particulars Free. 


Pieces of ALL-SILE 
at per yard 


COLOURED LYONS VELVET, 
2000 Lengths of RICH COLOURED SATIN 








10s. 6d. 


BROCADE, at per yard oe a o- 48. 6d, 
200 Pieces of COLOURED FAILLE 
4s. 6d. 


FRANCAISE, at per yard 


200 Pieces of EXTRA RICH 
COLOURED FAILLE FRANCAISE 


THE 


UNITED KINGDOM 
TEA COMPANY'S 


UNEQUALLED TEAS 


HAVE 


LARGEST SALE 


rwe WORLD 


PROVERBS. 


f your business engagements are so heavy as to render 
it necessary for you to toil on till midnight, restore 
brain and nerve waste by taking 


HOP BITTERS, 


which are never known to fail. 





If you suffer from Indigestion, caused by irregularity of 
diet or overwork, take at once 


HOP BITTERS, 


which will restore you. See Green Hop Cluster Jak; 


muscles all weak, use 


HOP BITTERS, 


which will restore the waste tissues. 





That low, nervous fever, want of sleep, call for 


HOP BITTERS, 


which, by giving tone to the system, induces healthy 


at per yard a a ie ~ bs. 3d. ~ Not genuine without Green Hop Ciuster on 
ALL-SILK BLACK SATINS, at per yard 2s, 6d. 1/3 1/6 1/9 & 2/= a Pound. 2): Ee Ae 
180 Pieces of ALL-SILK COLOURED 5 b | J The greatest nourishing tonic, appetiser, strengthener, 
DUCHESSE SATIN, at per yard 3s. 11d, and curative known is 





400 Pieces of CHINA FLORAL 
SILKS, at per yard .. oe -- Is. 6d, 

100 Boxes of SILK PLUSH, at per yard 2s, 6d, 

RICH BROCADED SATINS and TINSEL 
BROCADES, for Court wear, from per yard 12s, 9d, 


50) Pieces of BLACK SILKS, 


SATINS, and MERVEILLEUX, 


from per yard... oe oe ee ee Is, 11d. 
100 Pieces of 25-inch RICH BLACK SATINS, 

peryard . ee ee oe oe «> 28, 6d, 
1000 SILK and VELVET PANELS, 

from per yard ee ee pe 2s. 6d. 





300 Pieces of Rich Quality 
COLOURED MERVEILLEUX, 
at per yard ee oe ee oe -- 2s, 11d. 
All Odd-lengths of SILKS, SATINS, and BROCADES, 
under six yards, at half-price. 


PETER PoOBINSON, 


OXFORD-ST. 


THE “LOUIS” VELVETEEN. 


Every yard bears the name “ LOUIS,” and the wear 
of every yard, from the cheapest quality to the best, is 
guaranteed, 








Ladies should write for Samples of the 


New Shades to THOS. WALLIS and CO., Holborn- 
circus, London, E.C., who supply all shades and all 
qualities at most reasonable prices, 








UNITED KINGDOM 
TEA COMPANY 
have the honour of 
supplying all the TEA 
used in the 
Refreshment-Rooms 
of the 
Houses of Parliament, 


Address the Secretary, 


UNITED KINGDOM TEA . COMPANY, 


Offices: 21, MINCING-LANE, LONDON. 


Samples Free, 
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ALL TEAS SUPPLIED 
ACTUALLY 
FIRST HAND. 
SAVING ONE SHILLING A POUND, 


DELIVERED TO ANY 
ADDRESS 
CARRIAGE PAID. 


ax NOTICE. 


HOP BITTERS. 


Stockbrokers, Bankers, Lawyers, Merchants who find it 
difficult to shake off their anxieties, even after business 
hours, should take 


HOP BITTERS, 


which cures eczema and diseases of the skin. 








Kidney and bilious complaints of all kinds permanently 
cured by 


HOP BITTERS, 


which has effected thousands of cures. 





When worn out by a long day’s work, what you need is 


HOP BITTERS, 


the most successful tonic known. Used at many of 
the London Hospitals, and recommended by Physicians 
of all schools. 





As spurious and deleterious imitations are frequently 
offered for sale instead of the only genuine Hop Bitters, 
patients are requested, if only in their own interests, to 
send the name and address of all such vendors to the 
Manager of the Hop Bitters Company, Limited, 41, Far- 
ringdon-road, London, E,C., with a view to legal pro- 
ceedings being instituted against those who infringe the 
property right of the Hop Bitters Company, Limited. 

Genuine Hop Bitters is only to be had in square, amber- 
coloured panetied bottles, with Dr. Soule’s name blown 
in the glass, and on the white label a Green Hop 
cluster, with the words, “HOP BITTERS,” and at its foot 
our name and address, The Hop Bitters Company, Ltd., 
41, Farringdon-road, London, E.C, To be had cf every 
respectable Chemist and Patent Medicine Vendor 


throughout the United Kingdom and Ireland, Send for 
Golden Key, mailed free, 














Bits of Old Xondon: Gray's Jun. 


The successful revival of “The Masque of Flowers” in Gray’s Inn 
Hall, with the pleasant garden-party given by the Benchers on Thursday, 
the 7th inst., prompts us to make use of a few Sketches of the old- 
fashioned buildings in the precincts of that historical Inn of Court, which 
may suitably follow those of Lincoln’s Inn in the series called “ Bits of 
Old London.” “Gray's Inn, its History and Associations,’ is the title of 
a volume compiled by Mr. William Ralph Douthwaite, the librarian, who 
is a diligent and accurate special antiquary, which was publi-hed last year 
by Messrs. Reeves and Turner. He has compiled. from original and 
unpublished documents, much interesting information, from which we 
proceed to borrow for a sort of commentary upon the subject of our 
Illustrations. There is evidence that Gray’s Inn was an Inn of Court so 
early as the beginning of the fourteenth century, the name of Ralph 
Andrew, a Bencher in 1311, being found in the record of Vincent’s 
Visitation of Northamptonshire, in the Harleian Collection of Manuscripts. 
The site of Gray’s Inn, north of Holborn, was yart of the ancient Manor 
of Portpool, and belonged to the noble family of Grey (formerly spelt 
Gray) de Wilton, whose “inn,” or town house, stood on the ground, the 
estate being held under the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's Cathedral, and 
the rent supplying a revenue to the Prebend of Portpool in the thirteenth 
century. In 1505, Edmund Lord Grey de Wilton conveyed this estate to 
certain feoffees who were members of Gray’s Inn and eminent lawyers : 
but the Honourable Society of Gray’s Inn had to pay a yearly rent to the 
Priory of Shene (Richmond) until that monastery was suppressed by 
Ifenry VIII.;: and afterwards to the Crown. Since 1733, when the 
manorial rights were purchased, Gray’s Inn has held its property free of 
any payment. 

‘The constitution, privileges, authority, and discipline of the principal 
Inns of Court, the Inner Temple, the Middle Temple. Lincoln’s Inn, and 
Gray's Inn, have been described on former occasions. We have before 
quoted the pleasant description given by Chief Justice Fortescue, in his 
treatise “ De Laudibus Legum Angliw,” written in the time of King 
Edward IV., showing that young gentlemen of rank then attended these 
places of liberal manly education as “a sort of academy or gymnasium, 
where they learn singing and all sorts of music. dancing, and such other 
accomplishments and diversions, which are called revels, as are suitable to 
their quality. and are usually practised at Court. At other times, out of 
term, the greater part apply themselves to the study of the law. Upon 








GATES TO THE GARDENS, FIELD-COURT. 


festival days, and after the offices of the Church are over, they employ 
themselves in the study of sacred and profane history ; here everything 
which is good and virtuous is to be learned, all vice is discouraged and 
banished.” 

With regard to professional instruction, the members of the Society of 
Gray's Inn were hierarchically divided into the classes of students, inner 
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barristers, utter barristers, ancients, readers,and benchers. The inner and utier barristers.as well as the 


students, were learners ; the utter barristers were those proficient enough to be called upon to argue “ moot 
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GRAY’S INN HALL. 





points,” or difficult cases and doubtful questions of law, in the exercises presided over by the readers and 
benchers, who formed the teaching and governing body of this law college; while the inner barristers could 
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stood that the “ 





only recite the pleadings in that curious dialect known as law French. It is perhaps not generally under- be 
sar,” to which a law-student is called, does not mean the bar of a court of justice—which is a 

for a prisoner indicted of crime—but the bar at which he should stand to 2 

speak in the academical debates of his inn of court. Sesides these formal a 
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* mootings,” there were minor exercises called “boltings,” or, as we should 
now say, “siftings,” conducted in a conversational manner, where a student 
was severely cross-examined by a bencher and two senior barristers, to test his 
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knowledge of the law bearing on a point set before him. After a 
sufficient course of “boltings,” he was admitted to the “ moot- 
ings,” but remained four or five years a junior barrister. In the 
first year of Elizabeth, it was ordered. by command of the Judges, 
that no barrister should plead in Court until he was of twelve 
years’ standing. The ancients were either barristers of long 
standing, or sons of Judges and persons of high social rank, 
on whom this honorary distinction was conferred. The 
readers, who gave lectures and conducted mootings, were 
counsel in good practice, and usually rich enough to give 
handsome entertainments in the Hall, they hada claim to any 
vacant judgeships, and the Attorney-General, Solicitor-General, 
and other law officers of the Crown, were chosen from this 
class. After serving as reader for a year, such a member of 
the profession becamea bencher or governor of the Inn. These 
regulations seem to have been much neglected from the time 
of the Commonwealth, and the ancient collegiate discipline was 
never restored. There is now, however, at Gray’s Inn, since 
1875, a voluntary Moot Society among the law-students, with 
an eminent lawyer presiding at the request of the Benchers, 
which has been found very useful. Judge Russell, the Master 
of the Library, is president of this society. 

The eminent and illustrious members of Gray’s Inn form 
an imposing procession in English history They include, not 
to mention those admitted merely for honorary distinction, 
Chief Justice Gascoigne, who set the Law above the Prince; 
William Cecil,.Lord Burghley, the great Minister of Queen 
Elizabeth, and his son, Sir Robert Cecil ; and Francis Bacon, 
Lord Verulam, whose life was for many years, before and 
after his fall, intimately associated with this place, where he 
wrote many of his books. and where he took an active part in 
preparing the Masques, the Plays, and Revels ; the * Masque 
of Flowers” was dedicated to him in 1614, having been per- 
formed at his private cost. We think it very likely that 
Shakspeare, in previous years, now and then waited on Bacon 
at Gray’s Inn, to consult with him about new plays for the 
Blackfriars Theatre, in the management of which Bacon seems 
to have taken an interest ; Bacon may have revised more than 
one of the plays, or suggested plots from his reading of Italian 
romances and of classic history. Shakspeare’s “Comedy of 
Errors” was certainly performed in the Hall of Gray’s Inn, 
on a*“Grand Night” in December, 1594, when the Templars 
were invited to the audience, and Shakspeare would, of course, 
be present. On the same occasion, the gentlemen of Gray’s Inn 
performed a local heroical burlesqne of “The High and 
Mighty Prince of Purpoole ( Portpool), Duke of High and Nether 
Holborn, Marquis of St Giles and Tottenham, Count Palatine 
of Bloomsbury and Clerkenwell, Lord of Islington, Kentish 
Town.” &c.; in which the speeches of the six councillors were, 
according to Mr. Spedding, written by Bacon himself. The 
“Prince of Purpoole” became a standard figure at the Gray’s 
Inn entertainments. There is an anecdote of Bacon having 
had a long conversation with Sir Walter Raleigh in Gray’s Inn 
Walks, just before Raleigh went on his disastrous voyage to 
Guiana. A catalpa-tree in the gardens, said to have been 
planted by Bacon, may well have been brought from America 
by Raleigh. Bacon also erected a summer-house in the gardens, 
with a Latin inscription to the memory of one of the Readers 
of Gray's Inn. 

Those gardens, still very beautiful and pleasant, though 
now surrounded with buildings, formerly looked towards the 
open country, to the woodlands and hills of Hampstead and 
Highgate; there was no town beyond them. The public 
entrance was from a court or passage, called Fulwood’s-rents, 


in Holborn, opposite Chancery-lane, the houses there being 
owned by a person named Fulwood, from whom, in 1593, the 
Benchers purchased ground for another entrance to their Inn, 
the present gate in Holborn; their old gate was that in Gray’s- 
inn-lane. Everybody knows the two principal yuadrangles, 
South-square and Gray’s-inn-square, the latter of fine pro- 
portions ; also, the paved passage on the west side, called 
Warwick-court, from the town house of the Earl of Warwick 
(Charles Rich) in the time of Charles IIL., leading through 
Gray’s-inn-place to Raymond-buildings. The open ground 
beyond there, two centuries ago, was Gray’s Inn Fields and 
Red Lion Fields, till a certain Dr. Nicholas Barebone com- 
menced building on it, to the indignation of the Gray’s Inn 
gentlemen. They sallied forth im their gowns and had a 
sharp fight with the bricklayers ; several were hurt by the 
flinging of bricks. Kingsgate-street and Theobald’s-road are 
associated with the frequent journeys of James I to his 
favourite hunting-place in the country But our attention 
must be confined to Gray's Inn. The principal entrance-gate 
of the gardens is now in Field-court, which is situated west of 
the lower side of Gray’s-inn-square ; but the well-kept lawn, 
fair terraces, and noble trees are seen in passing northward 
from Gray’s-inn-place to Raymond-buildings. 

The Hall, Chapel, and Library, forming the group of build- 
ings that divides the larger square from South-square, do not 
present a very imposing architectural combination. The 
Chapel, on the side of Gray’s-inn-square, is small aud low, but 
has three handsome windows of modern painted glass. It was 
originally served by the Prior and Convent of St. Bartholomew, 
in Smithfield. Among its preachers have been several eminent 
divines of the Church of England. Mr. Douthwaite quotes, 
from the State papers of Elizabeth’s reign, some interesting 
examples of a sort of inquisition applied to Popishly inclined 
members of the Inn who eschewed the Protestant worship and 
privately attended the Roman Catholic Mass. The doors of 
the Hall and of the Library are in South-square, where two 
fine plane-trees partly veil the front of the Hall. This was 
erected in the reign of Mary, but its exterior has lost the 
aspect of antiquity by a facing of stucco. The interior of the 
Hall is very fine, 70 ft. long, with a roof 47{t. high, of open 
timber construction, the beams ending in stately carved 
pendants, and a lantern above ; with a great bay window to 
the right of the raised dais and four or five other windows on 
each side; and, at the lower end, a beautiful oaken screen, 
richly carved with architectural ornaments, above which is 
the minstrels’ gallery, with another large window This screen 
1s said to have been a gift to the Society from Queen Elizabeth, 
whose glorious memory is still toasted at dinner on every 
Grand Day The armorial ensigns, in the coloured windows 
and on the oaken wainscot, bear record of many distinguished 
men and families of rank ; the walls are hung with portraits of 
Elizabeth and the Stuart Kings, of Sir Nicholas Bacon, Francis 
Bacon, Lord Chief Justice Coke, Yelverton, and other notable 
persons. The Library buildings, which have, since 1883, been 
extended by the new block, of red brick with stone dressings, 
on the side of Gray’s-inn-road, are commodious and agreeable. 
‘The collection of volumes is about fifteen thousand, including 
all the English, Scottish, and Irish Law Reports, and a selec- 
tion of American Law Reports, with all the text-books and 
practical treatises needful for the use of students, besides 
works of historical and general literature, and valuable 
medieval manuscripts. Gray's Inn has not fallen behind the 
other Inns of Court in providing for professional studies. 
Within the last fifteen years thc Bacon, Holt, and Arden 


scholarships, for competitive examinations in English history. 
in common law, in the law of real property, and in equity 
have been founded by this Society; and Dr. Lee, one of ths 
Masters of the Bench, had given a yearly prize. The old 
Holborn Inns of Chancery, Staple Inn and Barnard’s Inn, 
formerly allied with Gray's Inn, were described in our Journal 


not long ago. 








THE VICTORIA INSTITUTE. 

The annual general meeting of the Victoria Institute or 
Philosophical Society of Great Britain, which numbers 1200 
Enghsh and foreign members, and has for its object the 
full and impartial investigation of important questions con- 
nected with philosophy and science, was held last night at the 
house of the Society of Arts, John-street, Adelphi. Professor 
Stokes, the president of the society, occupied the chair, and 
there was a fair attendance of members. 

The twenty-first annual report, which was read by Captain 
F. Petre, the hon. secretary, stated that the progress of the 
institute had been steady, although less marked than usual. 
An increased number of those in high walks of science were 
being drawn into co-operation with the society, thus adding to 
the importance and solidity of its work. A special fund had 
been fermed for the purposes of extending the library of 
reference, making the institute more widely known, publishing 
summaries of the society’s important work throughout the 
world, and organising the publication of the People’s Edition 
at home and abroad. 

Professor Stokes gave an address dealing with the relation 
of science to religion, and in the course of his remarks he said 
that as in all scientific investigation we endeavour to ascend 
from obscured phonomena to their approximate cause, the 
question arose as to whether we could ina similar manner 
regard these causes in turn as themselves the consequence of 
some cause stretching still further back in the chain of 
causation. Thus, though we could not at present explain the 
cause of gravitation, it might be explicable by what were 
called second causes. ‘There was a stage in scientific 
investigation beyond which we did not sce our way to 
go any further, and yet when we were unable to 
demonstrate that, further progress was impossible. It 
was on other grounds that we were led to believe in a 
Being who was the cause of nature, and when that was 
accepted, the study of science served to enlarge our ideas 
respecting His greatness. 


A wedding took place recently on the Northern Pacific 
Railway in Idaho Territory. A widow from Minneapolis 
travelled westward by Pullman car, and at a place called 
Rathdrum she found a well-to-do grocer of fifty awaiting her 
at midnight. She had gota divorce a month previously, and 
was now willing to make a new venture. The bridegroom's 
intention was to get married on the train after it passed the 
Idaho boundary into Washington territory, and he had a local 
minister with him to perform the ceremony. While waiting 
at Rathdrum, however, an Idaho Justice of the Peace arrived 
opportunely, and his services were at once enlisted. This 
functionary made the couple join hands, asked the two usual 
questions whether each accepted the other, and then pro- 
nounced them man and wife. The bride took off a travelling 
“duster,” and showed her wedding-dress to an admiring 
throng. On the way she had read such consolatory literature 
as “ Tangled Lives,” “ Wooed and Married,” “ Lost and Won.’ 








WHAT EVERY TRAVELLING TRUNK AND HOUSEHOLD In THE WORLD OUGHT To CONTAIN. 


A BOTTLE OF ENO’S 


T is the BEST PREVENTIVE of, and CURE for, ! short time. 
BILIOUSNESS, Sick Headache, Skin Eruptions, Pimples on the 
Face, Giddiness, Fevers, Blood Poisons, Feverishness or Feverish 
Colds, Mental Depression, Want of Appetite, Constipation, Vomiting, 
Thirst, &c., and to remove the effects of errors in Eating and 
Drinking. It is invaluable to those who are Fagged, Weary. or Worn 
Out, or anyone whose duties require them to undergo Mental or 
Unnatural Excitement or Strain ; it keeps the Blood pure, and pre- 
vents disastrous diseases by natural means. 


[F its GREAT VALUE in KEEPING 
THE BODY in HEALTH were UNIVERSALLY KNOWN 
NO FAMILY WOULD be WITHOUT IT. 

RUSSIA and ENO’S FRUIT SALT.—An English Chaplain writes :—“ Would you 


kindly inform me whether you have an agent in Russia for the sale of your Fruit Salt? 
f not, would it be possible to send two or three bottles through the post? 


i 


be without it for a great deal. 
like a charm. 


your Fruit Salt now for some time, and think so highly of it that my wife says she would not 
For children’s ailments I know of nothing to equal it. 
Our little ones have had no other medicine for some time; no matter what the 
ailment may be, cold, headache, or stomach-ache, the Fruit Salt seems to cure in a marvellously 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, 


| something 


commands success. 





We have used 


It acts | 


FRUIT SALT. 


The Fruit Salt seems to be just the medicine we have required for a long time— 
thoroughly efficacious, which acts quickly, and is pleasant to the taste——I am, 
faithfully yours, A BRITISH CHAPLAIN.” 

NO’S FRUIT SALT.—“ After suifering for nearly two years and a half from severe 

headache and disordered stomach, and after trying almost everything, and spending much 
money without finding any benefit, I was recommended by a friend to try your Fruit Salt, and 
before I had finished one bottle I found it doing me a great deal of good ; and now I am restored 
to my usual health ; and others I know that have tried it have not enjoyed such good health for 
years.—Yours most truly, ROBERT HUMPHREYS, Post Office, Barrasford.” 

HE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—“<A new invention is brought before the public, and 
A score of abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the 
unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so 
exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original 
| channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.” ADAMS. 
CAUTION.—Legal Rights are protected in every civilised country. 

“In the Supreme Court of Sydney (N.S.W.) an appeal from a decree of Sir W. Manning 
perpetually restraining the defendant (Hogg) from selling a fraudulent imitation of Eno’s 

Fruit Salt, and giving heavy damages to the plaintiff, has, after a most exhaustive trial of two 
days’ duration, been unanimously dismissed, with costs.’—Sydney Morning Herald, Nov. 26. 
Exaniine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked “ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” 
| Without it, you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. Sold by all Chemists. 


HATCHAM, LONDON, S.E., BY J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 


Read the following :— 











GOLDSMITHS’ 


ee MANUFACTURING 


AND SILVERSMITHS 


COMPANY, 


Adjoining 


Show-Rooms—{{2, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, W,, sicreoseitieCtinnany. 


Supply the Public direct at Manufacturers’ Wholesale Cash Prices, saving Pure 
. aie 


HIGH-CLASS JEWELLERY. 


The Stock of BRACELETS, BROOCHES, 
EARRINGS, NECKLETS, &c., is the 
largest and choicest in London, and 
contains designs of rare beauty and 
excellence not to be obtained elsewhere, 
an inspection of which is respectfu'ly 
invited. 

Jewellery, Diamonds, or Plate, taken 
in exchange or bought for Cash. 


Awarded Seven Gold and Prize Medals 
and the Cross of the Legion of Honour. 


CLUSTER 


“Their work is exquisitely 
jinished.”—T mes. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST-FREE. 


FINE DIAMOND 


RING, 
Price 220. 





RING, 
Price £20. 


THE NEW GOLD PENTIL-CASE BANGLE, 
in best Morocco Case, Price £2 10s, 


FINE ORIENTAL PEARL NECKLET, Price £10 10s. 
Manufactory: CLERKENWELL. 


FINE PEARL AND 
DIAMOND 
DOURLE-HEART 


hasers from 25 to 50 per Cent. 


€ DIAMOND ORNAMENTS. 


A Beautiful Assortment of RINGS, 
STARS, SPRAYS, FLIES, NECK- 
LACES, &c., of the finest quality, at 
very moderate Cash Prices. 


GOODS FORWARDED to the Country 
on Approbation for Selection and 
Competition. 

The Company prepare, FREE of 
CHARGE, Special and Original Designs 
of Elegant Novelties suitable for 
Bridesmaids’ and Wedding Presents. 


“ An u? sivalled display of Jewellery 
and Diamonds.’—The (Queen. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST-FREE. 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 





BIRTH. 

On the 9th ult., at Thandiant, Punjab, the wife of 
Colonel Kinloch, King’s Royal Rifle Corps, of a son, 

DEATH. 

On the. 14th inst., at No. 47, Eastbourne-terrace, Hyde 
Park, Martha F, McLaughlin, second daughter of ‘the 
late T. M. McLaughlin, of Valparaiso, Chili, aged 53 years, 
"a* The charge for the insertion of Births, Marriages, 

and Deaths is Five Shillings. 








" 
ST Se ae ACES. 
ENERAL ARRANGEMENT 
SATURDAY y4j UL ¥ 23,and MOND DAY JUL, ¥ 25, SPECIAL 
FAST TRAINS FROM’ VICTORIA, for Arundel, Little- 
paaDeoR, Bognor, Drayton, Chichester, Havant for "Hayling 
jo. Southsea, and Portsmouth (for the Isle of Wight). 
*ECIAL TRAINS for SERVANTS, HORSES, ‘and 
Cc ARRIAGES caw, will leave VICTORIA, SATURDAY, 
JULY 23, at 1.0 p.m., and 6,30 p.m., and MONDAY, JULY 25, at 
6.40 a.1n., 7.50 a.m., and 6,30 p.m. 
Horses and Carriages ‘or the above Stations will not be 
conveyed by any other sop from Victoria on these days, 
ON ALL FOUR DAYS OF THE RACES 
A SPECIAL TRAIN (ist, 2nd, and 3rd Class) will leave 
Victoria 7.30 a.m., Kensington 7. la, m., London Bridge 7.35 a.m, 
nee Fares , 228, 6d., 168., and 108, 10d, 
A SPECIAL FAST TRAIN (ist and 2nd Class) will leave 
Victoria 9 a.m., Kensington 840 a.m, and London Bridge 
9.5 a.m,, Return Fares 265. and % 
AN EXTRA SPECIAL PAST TRAIN sn Class only) will 
leave Victoria 9.45 a.m, (Return Fare, 304 
FORTNIGHTLY ‘TICKETS for the 
and Lewes Race Meetings :—First Class Tickets (not trans: 
ferable), available fron Rarday, July 23 to Saturday, Aug. 6, 
inclusive.—Price FIVE POUNDS. 
TICKETS forthe Special Trains, also the Worsnighely Ficuete, 
may be obtained previously at the London Bridge and Victoria 
Stations; and at the West-End General Offices 2x, Rewent- 
circus, Piccadilly, and 8, Grand Hotel-building rafalear- 
square, whic J offices will remain open till 10 p.m. on July 22, 
23, 25, 2 29, and 30, 
A, SARLE, Se poretary and General Manage r. 





londywood, Brighton, 














, 26, 27, 28 


~ (By Order) 


\HEAP CIRCU LAR TOU RS TO BELG IU M 

J (the Ardennes), Holland, the Rhine,and Moselle, Switzer- 
land, &c. The Boat Expresses leave Liverpool-street Station 
at 8 pin. hag Weekday, and Doncaster at 4.48 p.m, (in con- 
nection with Express Trains from L iverpool, Manchester, and 
the North), running alongside the Great Eastern Company's 
Steamers at Harwich (Parkeston Quay) for Antwerp and 


Rotterdam. 
For the CHEAPEST CONTINENTAL HOLIDAY read 
“ Walks in the Arde nnes,’ * now ready, “ The Tourist’ 8 Guide,’ 
-free, ad. each. “A Trip, to the Ardennes,” “ Holidays in 
to be had 


and “The Moselle,” post-free, 14d. cach ; 








Time. Books (Free), Guides, &c. at 61, 
Or from F, GoOoDAyY, Continental Traffic 


Regent- 
Manager, 


street, W.. 
Liv erpool- street Station, E.¢ 





JAMES'S HALL, PICCADILLY. 
THE 
OORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS’ 


new and brilliantly successful Programme will be 
repeated throughout the Month, 
EVERY NIGHT at EIGHT. 
al De y Performances will also be given 
ES 1 


5 7. 


EVERY! “MONDAY, VEDNESDAY, and SATURDAY, 
at ‘Puree o'Clock, #3 Well, 
Tickets and places can be secured at Austin's Office, St. 


James's Hall. No fees of any de scription, 
I OYAL ACADEMY ‘OF ARTS.—EVEN ING 

EXHIBITION, The Exhibition will be open in the 
Evening from Monday, July 2%, to Monday, Aug. 1 (Bank 
Holiday), from 7.30 to 10.30, Admission 6d, Catalogue 6d. On 
the Bank Holiday the admission throughout the day will be 
penta on otber days it will be as usual, 


J EPHTHAH'S VOW, by EDWIN LONG 
e R.A.—Three New Pictures—1. “Jephthah’s Return.” 
2. “On the Mountains.” 3. The Martyr,”— NOW ON VIEW, 
7 bre aie celebrated “Anno Domini,” “Zeuxis at Crotona, 
&c. TUE GALLERIES, 168, New ‘Bond- street, Ten to Six. 
Faiatecion, One Shilling. 


(ue VALE OF TEARS.—DORE’S Last 

Great PICTURE, completed a few days before ho died. 
NOW on VIEW atthe DORE GALLERY, 35, Now Bond-atreet, 
with With bis other great Pictures. Ten to Six daily. _One Shilling, 











VY HAT IS YOUR CREST and WHAT 

IS YOUR MOTTO?—Send name and county to 

CULLETON'S Heraldic OMce. Painting in heraldic colours, 

78. 6d. Pedigrees traced. The correct colours for liveries. 

The arms of husband and wife blended. Crest engraved on 

seals and dies, 88. 6d. Book plates cagravod in ancient and 
modern styles. ~i, Cranbourn-strect, W. 


YULLETON’S GUINEA BOX a 
/ S8TATIONERY—a Ream of Paper and 500 Envelopes, 








stamped with Crest or Address, No charge for aes aK ing 
steel dies, Wedding and Invitation rds, A ARD 
PLATE and fifty best Cards, Printed, 2s, sd., ataicea, by 


T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-st reet (corner of 
St. Martin’s-lane), W.C. 


: pays S 





AL E. 
e 
A SECOND MARKING-OFF OF WHAT STOCK IS LEFT 
ON HAND. 


FRENCH MODEL MANTLES. 
LACE AND JET SUMMER MANTLES AND DUST CLOAKS 
heen re-marked and further reduced in prices, 

A tow ¥ ‘UR-LINED and FUR-TRIMMED MANTLES and 
CLOAKS, suited for TRAVELLING, are also priced at half 
their value, 

There are alsoa few FRENCH SILK MODEL COSTUMES 
remaining, which have 9 n further reduced to effect a 
clearance before ny + akin 






GREAT REDU CTION IN 
EV ERYTHING os ae INC enna TO THE 


INESS. 
TXHIS SALE in no way interferes with the 
current and high-class business of the eatablishment,a 
special staff of assistants being retained to wait upon ladies 
and families in town or country. 
MOURNING FOR FAMILIES. 
M ESSRS. JAY’S Experienced 
i DRESSMAKERS and MILLINERS 
travel toany part of the King Staal 
free of expense to purchase 
Thoy take with them Dresses aad Millinery , besides 
Patterns of Materials, 
At 1s. per yard aad upwards, 
All marked in plain ficures, 
And at the same price as if purchs ased at 
The Warehouse in Regent-street. 
Reasonable Estimates are also given for 
Household Mourning, 
a great saving to large or small families. 
Funcr: ait at stated charges, conducted in London or country 
JAY'S, The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
Re gent- street, W. 


D2R=ESs. "SHIRTS. — FORD’ 8 
DRESS SHIRTS, to wear with one stud, 
front, sixteen ite re ae sizes, I4in, to 18 in, 
use, 5s, 6d., 78, 6d., 

R. FORD aa co., 


EUREKA 
centre of 
neck, ready for 





41, Poultry, London. 


QHIRTS.— FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS. 


Special to measure, 204., 403., 458., the half-dozen. Illus- 
trated self- measure post-fre 
. FORD and C 0, 41, Poultry, London. 


QP SHIRTS Refronted, Wrist and Collar 
Banded, fine linen, three for 6s, ; Superior, 7s. 6d.: Extra 
Fine, 93. Send three (not less) with Cash. Returned ready 
for use, carriage paid. 
R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London, 





\GIDIUS.—The Only Flannel Shirts that 


4 Never Shrink in Washing, not if Washed 1¢0 time 









woven, three for 31s. 6d. ; Elastic, soft as silk,three for 30+, 6d. 
Write for patterns and self-measure, 
R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London, 
AV GIDIUS. .—The Only Wool Fabric that 


Never Shrinks in Washing. Gentlemen's Undervests, 
six different sizes, 53. 9d. to 73, 9d. cach; Pants, with lelt- 
hands, 64, 61, to 8s, 6d. ; Half 1080, 18. 64., all to mateh, threo 
different colours, Patterns and self-reasure free | y pos 

R. F ‘ORD and CO., 41, Poultry, B.C, 








4\GIDIUS.—The Only F lannel Shirts that 
Never Shrink in Washing, three for 33,61, Patterns 
free per post, 
R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London, 


EDMUND YATES, in “ His Recollections 





SPOONS 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS, 


LONDON SHOW-ROOMS: 


MANUFACTORIES : 


35, KING-ST., COVENT-GARDEN ; and 
153, NORFOLK-ST., SHEFFIELD. 


7” MAPPIN & WEBB’ 


REGISTERED 


XVII. CENTURY PATTERN 


MAPPIN & WEBB, 


SUPPLY THE PUBLIC DIRECT. 


158, OXFORD ST., W.; 18, POULTRY, CITY. 


CATALOGUES AND PRICES POST-FREE 


107 





3 N 








& FORKS. 
SPOONS & FORKS. 
SPOONS & FORKS. 


Heaviest Plating. 20 Years’ Wear. 


TABLE KNIVES. 
TABLE KNIVES, 


FINEST DOUBLE REFINED SHEAR 
STEEL and AFRICAN LVORY. 








44-INCH CASHMERES, 
Patterns Free. 


75 PIECES BLACK GROS GRAIN 


PRICE. 


CHAPMAN 


in every Colour, 


3800 PIECES STRIPE TENNIS FLANNEL, from 33d. to 1 
150 PIECES VARIOUS SILK PLUSHES, 
250 PIECES PONGEE SILKS, 24 in. wide, best quality only, 1s. 93d. 


CHAPMAN & GO.’S SUMMER REDUCTIONS. 


SALE NOW PROCEEDING. 
THE ENTIRE STOCK has undergone a considerable REDUCTION in PRICE, and many Lots of 


FASHIONABLE Goons 
Purchased at a Large Discount for Cash will be included at the LOWEST CASH PRICES. 


ls. 53d. per yard; reduced from ls. 113d. 


s. per yard. Desperately Cheap. 


Is. 93d. and 2s. 43d. 


SILK, 20in., 1s. 93d. per yard, worth 2s. 9d. 


THE WHOLE STOCK OF COMBINATION ROBES will be OFFERED at HALF 
A Magnificent Robe, consisting of three yards Stripe Satin and fourteen yards 
French Foulé, 12s. 11d.; usual price, 24s. 9d. 


COURT DRESSMAKERS, 
& COMPANY, NOTTING- 


HILL. 





ADAMS’S 


Now Ready, 
The Paar NUMBER 
0 


A R @ O 


CONTENTS : 


Sx 







1. THE TH CARD, 

2. PH ae at aac E'S WIFE, 
3. THE IME. 

4. LOST AND FOU i. 

5. eS CLOCK ON THE STAIRS. 
6. A NIGHT IN THE SUBURBS. 

7. THE BANSI 1k 

& THE WIDOW s “ADONIS. 

9 FOOTSTEPS, 


Price Sixpe 
_Ricnanp BENTLEY and SON, &, New “Burlington-stre et, W. 


“NO BETTER GIFT-BOOK FOR C HILDREN could be 
, he 


recommended,” says the “Scotsman,” than 

TEW VOLUME OF LITTLE FOLKS. 
4 It is fullof PICTURES, and cunkenns Sergnern! Reading 
“es alldren of all Ages. Price 3a, 6d. ; or in cloth, 5s. 

SSELL and COMPANY, » Limited, L Ludgate-h hill, ‘London, 


REMINIGO ENCES OF PRINCE ALEXANDER. 
ow Publishing, demy 8vo, price 10s, 6d, 


)RINCE ALEXANDER OF BATTENBERG. 


Re eee sof his Reignin Bulgaria. From authentic 
sours es. By A. KOCH, Court Chaplain to his Royal Highness. 
Vith Portrait and Three Hlustrations. 

London: WHITTAKER and Co., Paternoster-square. 









By Dr. BARR MEADOWS, Phy sician (20 years) tothe National 
Institution for Diseases of the Skin. Vost-free 13 stamps. 
ERRORS OF HOM@OPATHY. 


London: G. HILL, 154, Westininster Bridye-road, 


. " + ey 
rue MA TRIMONI AL HE Ri ALD and 
FASHIONABLE MARRIAGE GAZETTE is the original 
and only recognised medium for High-class Introductions. 
he largest and most successful Matrimonial Agency in the 
World. Price 3d.; in envelope, 4h. — Address, Epiror, 
40, Lamb's Conduit-street, London, W.C, 











BY DING the ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
NEWS.—Tlalf-yearly Volumes bound in the new ap- 
propriate Covers, with 4ilt edges, at 5s. 6d. each, if sent 


carriage free to LEIGHTON, SON, and HODGE, 16, New-st.-sq., 
Fleet-st. The only Binders authorised by the Proprietors, 


TN,HE WONDER (Regd.).—Send Name and 

Address and a Penny Stamp to Rumney, Royal Food 

Mills, London, N., and in return you will receive an interesting 

Book, all about “The Wonder Coach” (inclose advertisement). 
RUMNEY. 








5 freshes the face and hands of all exposede 
S tothehot sun and aust, 6: adicates f eckles 
2suhburn, tan, &c, and produces a beautiful 
8 aud delicate complexion, 





Sand beantifies the hair, md can he alsog 
<3 hulinagoldencolour. Sizes 3/6; 7/-; 10/6. 7 


5 6 Ask Chemists for Rowlands’ articles, of¢ 
$20, Hatton Garden, London. t 





and Experiences,” vol, 1, page 251, says:— I could not 
afford good wine, and would not give bad; but there was 
some Irish Whiskey which I procured through Mayne Re rid 
( Bushmills’ was its name), which was highly esteemed.” 
Address Orders to The Bushmills’ Old Distillery Company 


liver. 


I OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT. 


The Pills purify the blood, correct all disorders of the 


FURNITURE 


THE OLDEST AND 
BEST. 


“THE QUEEN” 
Seng 2” hesitation in recommending its use.— 
Dec. 22, 1883. 
Sold “ Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, 
Oilmen, &e. 
_Maxvractory : SHEFFIELD. 





B m. KING and CO., 





STOCK and SHARE DEALERS, 64, New 
iN Broad-street, London, E.C., supply their circulars, "teat 
monials, and prospectus free on i personally or by 
post, together with their latest advices. Telegrams free. 

B. H. KING and CO.'S repute sinks for the singular accuracy of 
their market forecasts is now widely known, and large profits 
have been and are being daily made thereby, in proof of 
which they have large numbers of unsolicited testimonials. 

Margin required upon Foreign Stocks and Home Rails, One 
and upwards), and Two per Cent(£1l0and upwards) 
Mexicans, and Canadians 





per Cent - 
upon Ame us 
Provincial ‘Brokers 








their Clients from’One Quarter to Half per Ceut, which 1s 
obviously exorbitant. 

Investors and Speculators will save Fifty per Cent by 
ee direct with B. H. KING and CO., 64, New Broad-street, 
B.C. 


ALUABLE DISCOVERY for the IIAIR. 

If your hair is turning grey, or white, or falling off, 

use “The Mexican Hair-Renewer,” for it will positively 

restore in every case Grey or White Hair to its original colour, 

without leaving the disagreeable smell of most “ Restorers.’ 

{t makes the hair charmingly beautiful,as well as promoting 

the growth of the hair on bald spots, where the glands are 

aot decayed. “The Mexican Hair Renewe ar” is sold by 
Chemists and Perfumers every where, at 3s. 6d. per Bottle. 





Is the best Liquid Dentifrice in the world: it thoroughly 
cleanses partially-decayed teeth from all parasites or living 
“animaleule,” leaving them pearly white, imparting a delight- 
ful fragrance to the breath. The Fragrant Floriline removes 


smoke: being partly composed of honey, soda, and extracts of 
sweet herbs and plants, it is perfectly delicious to the taste, 
and as harmless as sherry. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers 
every where, at 2s, 6d. per Bottle. 


"NEW CATALOGUE READY JANUARY, 1887. 
(i [HE GUN OF THE DERIOD.” 


TRADE MARK. 
HONOURS, PARIS, of, slbr8 MELBOC TENE, 1880 ; 
LCUTTA, 


EXPRESS. RIF LES. 


HENRY OR yf TFO. 
LING 












LOWEST a 
TRAJECTORY © GREAT ACCURACY 


YIFLES for Big Game Shooting, 4, 8, and 









10 bores, 20 to 50 guiness ; 360, 400, "450, 500, and 577 Bore 
1D) xpre3s— Rook Rifles, non-fouling, cartridge-ejecting—3s0, 
*36)), 0, ° ays s, fro! n3 to _ guineas; Single 
Hammerle ss, same bore to 10 guin ‘APE GUNS, one 





barrel es other harrel s moneh bor for aaa or spherical 
hall- Baran 6 guineas ; 4.3 from 10 to 30 guineas, 
COL ONL AL ‘GUN S, one pair of barre ls, aye es OS Pry ashot 
barrels, choked « 
forming a bhatt 
to ‘577 rifled barrels, 10 to 28 bore shot for pa t 

Send six stamps for Catalogue of Guns, R Kad und Rte RilWann 
the largest Stock in the Trade, to G. KE. LEWIS, Gun Maker, 
32 & 33, Lower Loveday-street, Birmingham. “stablished In 


[D®. SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, F.R. S. E. ' 
M R.LA., F.C.S., writing on Alcohol in the year 1860, 
says :—" The Bushmills, — Before concluding the article on 
Malt Whisky a short account of the Bushmills may prove 
interesting, as this spirit is said by many to claim pre- 
eminence over all others, in the same manner that genuine 
Hollands is considered superior to any gins made in this 

country.”—Address Orders to The Bushmills’ Old Distillery 














stomach, kidneys, and bowels, The Ointment is un- 





(Limited), 1, Hill-street, Belfast. 


rivalled in the cure of bad legs, old wounds, gout, rheumatism, 


Company (Limited), 1, Hill-street, Belfast. 





instantly all odours arising from a foul stomach or tobacco | 





AU PRINTEMPS., 


JULES JALUZOT § Cie 
GRANDS MACASINS DE NOUVEAUTES, 
PARIS. 

A magnificentillustrated album Catalogue 
of Fashions and Novelties for each Season is 
sent gratis and franco on application. 
Gocds forwarded to all parts of the World. 
_|WTERPRETERS SPEAKING ALL LANGUAGES, 


-CHUBB’S , SAFES. 

















SAFES FOR JEWELS. 
SAFES FOR PAPERS. 
SAFES FOR BULLION. 
CHUBB & SONS 
128, Queen Victoria-street & 68, St. James’-street, 





ay their London Dealers One Thirty- 
second per Cent, or, at the outside, One Sixteenth, and charge | 


| whom circu 
| SONS, 31 anc 


[CLORILINE. For the Teeth and Breath. | 


LONDON.  [Price-Lists post-free. 

OLD REFITTED, very Finest Irish 
Linen, returned free, ready for use, 2s. 6d. each, 

SHIRTS New White Shirts, ye h eat Fittings. 
=" 9d., a H Best 

shape, 1, doz, 





Joule any . and 5s. 6d, « 
Price- Lists all kinds Linen Goods. —B,and E Mt ‘HU GH, Belfast. 


HALL-MARKEDSILVER BRIAR PIPE, 










trated 
Free, 


Catalogue 


3 
S beautifully engraved or plain, in leather- 
& > covered case, Free by Parcel Post, 3s, 6d. 
yk A. W. ABRAHAMS, 29, Edgbaston-street, 
= Birmingham, 
: Wholesale Manu- 
id facturer,  Tilus- 
z 
a 





| 


HAY FEVER CURED BY 
[DB DUNBAR'S ALKARAM, or 


Anti-Catarrh Smelling-Bottle, 


ALKARAM. H AY FEVER. 
A LKARAM. H AY FEVER. 
A LKARAM. H4Y FEVER. 


[* inhaled on the first symptoms, ALKARAM 

will at once arrest them, and cure severe c nase s he half an 
hour, Sold by all Chemists, 2s. 9d. a Bottle. Addr r.Dunhbar, 
care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1, King E ans hs feo EC. 








Now Ready. Tenth Edition. 
CONTENTS :—Symptoms of Dys- 
pepsia and Indigestion ; Special 
Advice as to Diet and Regimcn ; 
Diseases Sympathetic ; Notes for 


Dyspeptics ; Beverages, Air, 
and Ventilation ; Particulars of 
numerous Dyspeptic Cases. Sent 


for one stamp. 
Address : Publisher, 46, Holborn 
Viaduct, London, E.C, 











JCURE oF TREMOR ANDWRITERS CRAMP 
BY JULIUS WOLFF 54.WeL_BeckS: W 


BEFORE THE TREATMENT. 


AFTER. THE 


TREATMENT. 
Apply tor Mr. Berker’s Address. 

















N UDA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. 
Be: For twenty-one years this preparation has been known 
to the fashionable world as superior to all others, Any person 
once using it will be convinced that it is the most effectual, 
harmiess,and permanent restorer. Itisnota dye, but, aftera 
few days’ use, 1t will certainly restore grey or faded hair to its 
original colour. Nuda Veritas quickly stops the hair from 
falling, strengthens and causes growth on hald spots; re- 
moves dandruff, and is a matchless dressing. Its use defies de- 
tection. Cases, 10s. 6d. each, of Chemists, Perfumers, &c., from 
may be had.- cannes R. HOVENDEN and 
32, Berners-st., ; ¥1-95, City-rd., London, E.C. 


YOLDEN HAIR.—Robare’s AUREOLINE 
produces the beautiful golden colour so much admired, 
Warranted perfectly harmless. Price 5s. 6d. and 10s, 6d., of all 
principal Perfumers and Chemists throughout the wor ‘ld. 
Agents. R. HOVEN DEN aad SONS, 31 and 32, Berners-st. 


TORPID LIVER 


r §,, ] Positively cured by 
* these Little Pills. 
\ ‘ They also relieve Dis- 
tress from Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion, and Too 
Hearty Eating. A per- 
fect remedy for Dizzi- 
ness, Nausea, Drowsi- 
ness, Bed Taste in the 
Mouth, Coated Tongue, 
Pain in the Side, ete. 





























They regulate the 
Bowels and _ prevent 
Constipation auu Piles. The smallest and 


easiest to take. 40 ina phial. Purely Vegetab'e, 
‘and do not grip? or purge, but by their gentle 
action please all who use them. Established 
1856. Standard Pill of the United States. In 
phials at Js. 1}d. Bold by all Chemists, or sent 
| by post. 

| _ Illustrated pamphlet free. British Depot, 
H | 48, Holborn V.aduct, London, E.C, 


TO LADIES. 
HO OR 


is) 
KANE 
ws PE 











The experience of 
over 140 years has 
established the 
character of these 
Pills as a safe, 
eflicacious, pnd 
truly invaluable 

medicine. Beware 

of deleterious 

compounds. The 
is name of Dr. John 
Hooper, in white 
letters, on the 
| nee Government stamp, is a proof of genuineness, 
we be obtained - Is. 14d. per Box, of all Chemists and 
Patent Medicine V yendors ; or, post-free of the Special 
| Patent MAY, ROBARTs, & CO., 9, ’Clerkenwell- rd., London, 








SAN 
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NEW MUSIC. 


DD! REAMS OF THE SUMMER NIGHT. 


By TOSTI 
In F, A flat, and B flat. 
OF THE SUMMER NIGHT. 


ee 
Sung by Mr. Edward Lloyd 


rpHou J ART SLEEPING. By IV AN CARYLL. 


Sung with Immense Success by Mr. Ben Davies, 


ISIDORE DE 


and Miss Damian. 


fe GARDEN OF SLEEP. 
LARA, Sung by Miss Helen D'Alton 
MANILENA. 1 wow Waltz. 4 AN GODFREY, 


23. each ne 


PIANOFORTES, 


tGANS, for Hire, 


( ‘HAPPELL and CO.’S 
HMARMONTUMS, and AMERICAN OL 

Sule, or on the Three-Years’ System. 

YHAPPELL and CO.S IRON-FRAMED 

OBLIQUE PIANOFORTES, Manufactured ex} ressly Ps Tr 

mo climates. from 35 Guineas. Testimonials from all 
of the World. 











(\HAPPELL and CO.’S 


PIANOS, Compass Five Octaves, from 16 Guineas. 


YHAPPELL and CO.S NEW ORGAN 
/ HARMONIUMS, with Octave Couplers, from 11 guineas 
to @ guineas. 


(Lot GH and WARREN'S CELEBRATED 
AMERICAN pita Dae from 6 guiness te 250 guineas 
Pronouw meg the highest judges to he superior to all others 
lity oftone. ILLUSTRATED LISTS, post-free 
CHAPI But and Co. 50, New Bond-street ; and 15, Pou ltry, E.C. 


M- ASON and iH AMLIN American Organs. 
4 TI 


STUDENTS 


























n, Was tntro- 
pr and Hamlin, in 
Ot hes r nin ukers have folli in the manufacture 
‘ f these instruments, but the Masi m and Hamli n 
Organs have always maintained their supremac s the 
ly st in the world. ey have obtained the 
awards at all the great Exhibitions for 
“E ar excellence 












st-free. 
> United 


ugh-strect, L 


 METZLER 
Kx IRKM AN ‘and SON, 


3 and 9, SOHO-SQUARE, W. 
INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXIIIBITION, 
GOLD MEDAL, 1885. HIGHEST AWARD 
for General Excellence 
GRAND and COTTAGE PL ANOS, 
Ix In -KMAN and SON’ S PI anve are 
\ : le for the ir Ds rilliant tone, and are 


r power: and 


Jour 


GOLD 


ndon, 











and SONS 


BROADW OOD 
33, Great Pulteney 
MEDAT 


-street. I 


INVENTIONS 
he 






1885, 


TON 
TS 1 





inpeas. 








SALE 

PIANOFOR TES fi 

| Das ARDS’ PIANC 
18,Great Marlt uu 


Paris, Makers to her M 





Wales, CAUTION the I 
bearing the name of ‘* 
r inf atic 


. Where new Pianos can be 





cure, 
Marl! 


pRARDS PIANOS, — COTTAGES, 


reunts: st 





from 








PIANOS 


nises. -Tempo- 
; ‘ E.C. 


MOORE'S 
Rebuilding of ‘ber 
hopsgate Wit it 


N OORE and 


Estalli orgs lye ° 







uilding only), .- 1 


re 
m from 10s, 6d. per month. 









Royal Portuguese Knighthood, 1883 
G ‘ sand other Distincti 
JOHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ PIANOS, 
e neas u 


street, 





J B. CR AMER and CO., ; 
eFe Regent-street, London, W., have 
pwards of 100 SEC ONDE. AND, Gran 
Sjuare PIANOFOR TES i "TANI 
axer at 2 I 


Three-Years’ System. 


NVENTIONS 





EXHIBITION. Ee 

rials awarded to J. B. CR AMER 
noderate price 

on. Snesent “atre et, Ww ” 





yn applicati 





Moorgate-street. 


DLEYEL, WOLFF, and CO.S PIANOS. 
EVEKY DESCRIPTION FOR SALE OR HIRE. 

Illustrate ~ Lists 

Sole Agency, 170, New Be nd-street, w. 














ifacturing 
Drawib 
and CO.,2 


£1 5 P i. ANO. 7-Octaves. 
und ne. Warranted 
part. 


ed in mant 
P ANO for £15. 
NS ORTZMANN 


£1 ) —THOM: AS OETZMANN and co. have 


a th 





THOM 





= JE TZM AN N’S 


je 
: I ute. TI shi 










and CO. 2 





f tw Pack 
THOMAS OE TZMANN- 





i 1ese Pianos 
word a PIANO ats 


£". He: ads of Families and Principals of 
‘ is I 





glow a street, Lond 


Te 
THOM 1S OF STZMANN ane 


£1. 





Substantial 


_These 


Thoroughly Sound, 
ANOS ed’ 


can he 





£" 5.—In Conseque nce of the Great De mand 


for these Pianos rs M ted in rotation, 





THOMAS OETZMANN and CO 7. Rukoretvest. 1. 


“and CO. 





[ HOMAS OETZMANN 
Plantfatic Manetacturece anit a: I that S their cule aaateoe te 
27, Baker-street. Por 
D ALMAINES GREAT SALE ‘ PIANOS 
AND AMERICAN ORGANS.—Ay 
ra 4 2 dog Boy wh i 
Ten years warrant ne 







Trichord Cottase 


one, very durable 
Upright Grand, ster 
eclreck action . 


Compass Am 

















prices ranging 
nd Co., 91, Finsbury-paven j ar 

IX-LES-BAINS.—Grand Hotel Europe. 
L One of the most manos ned and best condn b Europe 
Patronised by Royal ily. 300 sunny chan . lefined 
table. Large gardens: pared tennis BERXASCON, Proprietor 

XENSTEIN, Lucerne Grand 
£ Hotel Axenstein. ablis nt, 2000ft. alt 
tude, with Alpine, gl t ) ! 
Arrangements for a y t us to Ss b 
Bruunen. Omnibus. A. Evert E Pr I 
BADEN- -BADEN.—Hotel Vi ic toris b. Fi irs 

class. Beautifully situated, nearest t Con ition 
House and Fredericksbad. Sanitat ing 





Accommodation superior. M« yderate ci har wes 


GROSHOLZ, Proprietor. 



















THE 


BRLANKENBERGH FE, 





BELGIUM. 














Magnificent bathing sands, unrivalled in Europe. Pro- 
menade-on the Sea Digue, mile and a half long, illuminated 
by the electric light. Kursaal = theatre, balls, concerts. 
Comfortable hotels, at moderat rices, Dist nee from Dover, 
via Ostend,5 hours ; from L ond A, via Thames, 13 hours ; from 
Paris, 8 hours. 

‘ > . 
College. tapid 


BOCLOGNE.— University 

progress in learning the French language, 
ment. Healthy situation. 
Principal, Mr. PLATRIER, for tariff, 
parents. 


YHAUMONT, 
/ Hotel and Pension Chanmont. 
the Alps and the Lakes Neuchatel, Morat, Bienne. Air, tonic 
and vivifying. Magnificent pine forest. Baths, Milk cure 
Thirteen hours from Paris.—OTMMAR Korscuttz, Proprietor. 


Samaden.— Grand Hotel 
favotirite and cheerful family hotel. 


Kind treat- 
erms moderate. Apply to the 
and references to English 





Neuchatel, Switzerland. 
Splendid panorama of 


| DSISE ADINE, 


4 Bernina. A very 








Alti tude, 5600 ft. Climatic station ; Kurhaus ; English Church 
ce. Open allthe sear, Near St. Moritz; diligence from 
re and | y other routes, 

and Pension Titlis. 


[,NGELBERG.—Hotel 
4 Altitude, 3000 ft. First-class 
from Lucerne: the best situation mthe valley, 
and nearest the glaciers. Arrangements, 
English comforts. CATTANI, 


vis - LES - BAINS. 
Casino; theat al representations, ope , concerts, 

Grand conversation saloons. Bathing establis 
} and Academy of Medicine r go 
BERNARD, Director 


Kurhaus, Five hours 

facing the Titlis 
moderate terms. 
Proprietor. 





Savoy. — Grand 





4 
halls, 
Authorised by the State 
liver affections, &c. 


M R IN Y DE L WA? A L D, Switzerland.—The 
NM Hotel de rours. The Bear Hotel is in the ) 
facing the glaciers. Guides in attendance 
first-class house. Baths, park, garden. 

I 













Switzerland. 













OECHE-LES-BAINS, Valais. 

4 Hotel des Alpes. First-class, ron Hot and cold 
water cure celebrated for serofula, roni¢ 
bronchitis, diseases of stomach and 

Mr. BRUNNER tor 
ERNE—Steam- boat travelling on this 
one of tl principal pleasures of 
ts make liteen kn ts, and have 
Table-lhote. Tickets 


nlio s Restaurant. 
equally ara ‘ilable by Tail. 
L” UCERNE. —Pension New 


Schweizerhaus. 
nf shor e English and American home 3 
L: : 


near Boats 





and ta UY rde n. E xtensive views of Al ps, lake and 
town. Firs st. medical recommendation Pension, 
francs JOsErit Kost, Proprict 





and 
lifts added 
ippliedin the 5¢ 


U CE R? N es — Hotels Schweizerhof 
4 fucernerhof.—An extra floor and two new 
e Schweizerliof. The electric light is s1 
) charge for lighting or service 
Hausen Frenes, Pr »prietors, 





The 





UCERNE.— Stadthot is the leading 
d ‘ arate dining-root 













Resta ant 1 ns. 
Concer ci here is ! 
A », Propriet 

A c 1B R N E.—Pension Chateau Gutsch. 
vi an ps and Lake. m by gs cular 







tand forest. 








\ URREN, Switzerland.—Grand Hotel des 














Alpes. Akiteie, 16: 50 3 rds. One of the most beauti 
spots i $Wi = built in i 
and has nfort ; electric 
light i Chaplain. La 
tennis. Wi th the H¢ tel 
Stein 





Sw itzerland.—Grand 


Beautifi position, 





Fon ( ntaine. 


rsal Reputation. 


( STEN o~ ey ] 











attractive and 





n. he ¢ sa 
Hotels, Restaurants, 

Switzerland. 
Bath - mm. Good 
to the Bernina Pass, 


Pic I.—Hotel Rigi First. _ Near the 1 ine of 
U the Rizi-Scheideck. Most ¢ f and «utet retreat, 
we sof chain f ntains, Fifteen 





ym the K ih 








GWITZERLAN tigi 


Junction at K 








Switzerland, 
8 Dial lerets We pt, first- ss | ae, 


va DES ¢ ORMONTS, 


lifieent els ’ lirect 
tion W th Th ne and Interlaken. Railway station at 
Aigle. LEVRAZ FRERES, Proprietors. 











2a M ATT, [. Canton 
a Hote Altit 


ia, xcursic ns i 








2 rates at this and 
Ze ee ; Eee aay : 
a TR IC H.- —Hotel Belle-Vue au Lac. First- 
- ee mp Be gh Pate! ented F Eng dot re 
boats. Fur Bs ng stay, eight frances per da 
Po! Proprietor 
AR LO.—-TH £ 






\ ONTE 
a ADMINISTRA 





Py MONTE CARLO, in its 
ant and exce} iT) Enter 
tan High Life frequenting 
snean during the Season 1886-7 








8 ! Ly rrat nts w ih 
artistes of reat cel 1 d f the coming 
winter. 

GRAND CL sued AL 
every Thursday evening, with 
distinguished S 

The tempers *the samens tl f Nice and 
Cannes, and : 1 nt f May and 
June: an heat is alwa l mA 
breezes. The y pal 
exctus, camellias, an y all the flo ki 

SEA-B THING \T ION ACO 1s ¢ metinied ng all the 


Ww nter Season, « ich, facing the 


ba Sanh 





Wing super 





re 
e Grand 


GOTITARD RAILWAY, 


\ ITZER LAND. 
and delightful ro 


S T. 


The most picturesque, 
Italy Express from (Lu icerne to Milan in eight hours, 
Excursions to the Kigi ty Mountain Railway, from Arth 
Station, of the Gothard liner Through-going Sleey ‘ere 
from Ostend to Milap Balcony Carriages. Safcty | 





ute to 





Tickets at all corresyx< on jing Railway Stations, and at Coe 
and Gaze’s Officcs. 


ILLUSTRATED 








LONDON NEWS 


JULY 28, 1887 





M4 PLE and CO.,, 
([}OTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD, LONDON. 
[ TPHOLSTERERS _ by 
H ER MAJESTY. 

a" APLE and CO.’S FURNISHING 


ESTABLISHMENT, the largest in the World. Acres of 
Show-Rooms for the display of firs t- class Furniture, ready for 
immedis te delivery. Novelties ev ay from all parts of the 
globe. No family ought to furnish before viewing this col- 
lection of household requisites, it being one of the sights in 
London, All goods marked in plain figures for net cash.— 
MAPLE and CO., Tottenham-court-road, London; and 64, 
Boulevard de Strasbourg, Paris. 


MAPLE and CO. TO COLONIAL VISITORS. 
pe RNITURE for EXPORTATION. 
be as well as MERCHANTS are 


ECT the largest FURNISHING 
E » WORLD. Hundreds of Thousands 
of Pounds’ worth of Furniture, Bedsteads, Carpets, Curtains, 
&c., all ready for immediate shipment. Having large Space 
all goods are packed on the premises by experienced packers ; 
very essential when goods are for exportation soas to ensure 
safe delivery. The ene of half a century. All goods 
marked in plain figures. 


MAPLE and CO.—SPECIMEN ROOMS. 


Appointment to 

















\ APLE and CO. 


More than twenty specimen Drawing, Dining, and Bed 








I fully furnished and decorated in various new and 
fish ible styles, so that intending purchasers can see the 
finished effect and complete cost before deciding, All goods 


marked in plain figures, 


MAPLE and CO. 
MAPLE and CO. 


\ APLE and CO. have’ a~ SPECIAL 
4 DEPARTMENT for [RON aud BRASS Four-Post BED- 


BEDSTEADS. 
BEDSTEADS. 





STEA DS, iS, and COTS, ally adapted for Mosquito 
Curtains din India, and the Colonies, Price for 
Full-size steads varying from 25s cg Hi ah 





sare invited to inspect this varied Stock, the larg 
md, hef re deciding elsewhere, Ten Thous And Bedste: nas 


to s¢ et from 
M2P LE and CO FURNITURE. 
MAPLE and Co. FURNITURE. 


M anes 4 and co. 





Manufacturers of First- 








rsoned FURNITCRE for tmimediate shipmer 
the ‘ ent in the world “$ lect from. Orders for 
ex] of the s | i carefully on the 





; ( P: ol ‘ 
premises, and farqerded om receipe of a remittance or London 


re fe rence 
MAPLE and CO. CARPETS 
CARPETS. 


MAPLE and CO. 
Mais and CO.—The 


of INDIAN, Persian, and Turkey 

ock, superior qualities. ocmakeresties 

T rkey carpets, Whichare now being in 1 
ality at so much per square yard. 


M APLE and CO. 


MAPLE 


\ APLE 


largest assortment 
ARPETS always in 
kihbeware ot 
ricdana sold as cst 


CARPETS. 
CARPETS. 





and CC. 


and CO. would advise all buyers 









of CARPETS. especially Americans now visit 
London, to call and themselves these great novelti 
which are not yet to} ound on the other side. 


CRETONNES 
CRETONNES. 


M: APLE and CO. 
M APLE and CO. 
\ APLE and CO.—C RETONNE ; 
AVE MAPLE ; 


and CO. have the hon 
New Productions for J 






| 
The Ne Ww 





sondon and Paris. 


CURTAINS. 
CURTAINS. 


MAPLE and CO. 
MAPLE and CO. 
\ APL E and CO.—CURTAINS. —A large 










fcurtainsinevery té 

n,at prices from 4s. lld. to 29 
al novelties, 

N[APLE and CO.—CURTAINS.—The most 


wonderful improvements have been made within the last 





air. Some spec 





the manufacture and colouring of ¢ 
rtistic effect which some of the s 
2d. per yard, double widt 1 1 pe 

s for the production being in France and 
blished a house in Paris, wherehy they see all the 
and are enabled to reserve them exclusively fur 


FURNITURE. 
FURNITURE. 










: Bea 
[P1NG-ROOM 
MAPLE and CO., MANUFACTURERS 


MAPLE a 


and CO. devote special attention 
duction of high - class DIN *- ROOM 
will afford permanent sat ob tion in wear. 
dations with which ) 

y customer 






ROOM SUITES. 


oak, walnut, oF 


Me LE yon CO.—DINING-I 


LICHFIELD SUITE, in solid 








of six small and two elbow chair «.in 
Jer f with patent screw, also Early English 
# with pl late-glass back, and fitted with collar et, 










M4 AP L E and CO.— DINING- ROOM SU ITE 
clad Beg So Mien i 4 ! 


n leather 






ageon in light 
al ‘in character 





ibstanti 


SUI tigated 
gan compri 
ands me uch, In le 
ard, with cellaret, 


«I nedium price, 
M AP L E and CO. CLOCKS. 





The SAR WOR TH 





, extending dining- 
27 guineas; an excellent 





\ APLE and CO. CLOCKS. 
B DRA WING-ROOM CLOCKS to co for 400 days with once 
winding; a handsome present. Price 70s. Warranted. MAPLE 
and CO. have a large and varied assortment suitable for dining 
rawing room. er five hundred to select from. Price 
‘xl. to 50 guineas. Handsome marble clock, with incised 
lines in gold and sup rv eightdlay movement, 23s. 6d.; also 
bronzes in great vari MAPLE and CO., London, 


M APLE and CO.—CATALOGUES FREE. 
ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


and CO. beg respectfully to state that 

frat they are fully pre- 
that can possibly 
if not less, than 
and quotatious 








JOSTAL 
Messrs. MAPLE 
lepartinent 18 now so organised t 
and supply any article 
in furnishing at the same price, 
se in England, Patterns sent 
sive ee of charge. 

\ "AP LE and C©O., Timber Merchants and 
4 direct Importers of the finest Woods, Manufacturers 
Furniure by steam power and 
London, 






» execute 








of Dining-room and other 


improved machinery Tottenham - court - road, 
Factories Be aumont - place Euston-road; Southampton- 
buildings ; Liverpool-road ; Park-strect, Islington, &c. 


Tottenham - court - road, 


and Smyrnba, 


and CO., 


London ; Paris, 


* | MAPLE 





l 
| 





" 
A NNS—TOMBS—SHEPHERD— 
LOADMAN 
Pursuant toan Order of the Chy uncery Division of thé High 
Court of Justice, made in the Matter of the Estate of Thomas 
Anns, deceased, and in an Action Gauntlett vy. Clark, 1886, 
A No, 1606, the persons claiming to be Children or other Issue 
oF Brothe rs and Sisters of the Testator, Thomas Anns. lAte of 
o. 9, North-crescent, Bedford-square, In the County of 
Gentleman, who died on or nbout the loth day 
1848, are by their Solieitors, on or before the 
, 1887, to come in and prove their claims at the 
. Justice North, at the Royal Courts of 
or in default. thereof they will be perenip- 
Thursday, 








Middlese 23 
of Fe shrug Ary, 





Justice, London, 
torily exciuded from the ye cy of the said Order. 
the 15th December, 1887, at clock at noon, at the said 
Cc hamers, is appointed for peariay and adjudicating upon 
the Claim 
Dated this 





8th July, 1887. 
ALFRED RAWLINSON, 
Wm. Hy. NIcHOLL 
10, Lincoln's Inn-ficids, London, 
Plaintiff's Solicitor. 


Chief Clerk. 





\ EDDING and BIRTHD AY PRES SEN TS 


R ODRIGUES’, 22, PICCADILLY 


pag te TABL E AND BOULDVIR, 
IX ZED SILVER, and CILINA, 

s, try 

DESI 





SETS FOR THE 
in POLISHED BRASS, 


from 2 





ATCH BOXES. 

E> {LOPE CASES 
STATIONERY CABINETS, 
WRITING CASES. 
INKSTANDS, 
CANDLESTICKS. 
CANDELABRA 

POSTAGE SCALES, 
CIGAR CABINETS 


DRESSING CASES. 
JEWEL CASES, 
CASES OF IVORY BRUSHES. 
WORK BOXES. 
CARRIAGE CLOCKS, 
OPERA GL ; 
SCENT BOTTL ES. 
FANS, IVORY AND PEARL. 
BOX OF GAMES. 
LIQUEUR CASES, PURSES; CIGAR CASES 
And a large and choice Assortment of ENGLISH, 
VIENNESE, and PARISIAN NOVELTIES, from 5s. to £5 
bi RAVELLING DRESSING BAGS, 
Mor with Hall-marked Sterling Silver Fittings 


£5 5s., l0s., £15, £20, £30, to £50. 
ALB UMS RODRIGU ES’, 












CCO, 


£10 


at 






hr NTA L AN Rr 
PHOTOGILAPH FRAMES and SCREENS, Le ither an 
with gilt reversible hinges, to hold 2 to 24 Portraits 


MONOGRAMS 
CREST. and ADDRESS DIES 
1 aland Artistic Designs 
brilliantly Illuminated 
i~ ‘ne, and Colours 


Ri ODRIGUES 


aa 


s, con CONE T, 














AI the New and Fashisnal ke Not Pa 
MENUS and GUES 





BN a Eg vy AR 

DI Tr and BOOK HLA Es 
“CARD’ PL ATE, elegantly Engraved 1 
Superfine Cards printed, for 4s. 6d. 


RODRIGUES, 42, PICCADILLY. LONDON. 


a Nobleman = 


pit on are 





detiaht ! 








plan, and p 
n One Lot, dULY 
and Saunders, Solicice 


ind Sons, Auctionecrs 





PURE 
((ONCENTRATED 
F ( 1OCOA, 







5 OHWEITZERS 


xtracted, 


perfec ges. 
CHES, or SL PPER. 


» Cor wok ne. A tea- 
In Air-Tight 1 cere 
SCHWEITZER Strand, Wa 





prown & porsow’s (oor N tot R 


NECESSARY. 

JROWN § OLSON’S (1ORN JFALOUR 
}}! \ & POLso S ( I | 
NURSERY. 


tORN | UR 
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“Let it be well understood,” said Miser Fare>rother to his daughter, “I am nothing to them, and they are nothing to me.” 


MISER FAREBROTHER.* 
BY B. L. FARJEON, 


Avtnor or “In a Sitver Sea,” “Gri,” “ Grear Ponrer-Square,” &c. 


CHAPTER 
FAREBROTHER 


VII. 
MISER ENVIES FAUST. 

Y the time that 

Phoebe was 

eighteen 

years of age, 

Jeremiah 

Pamflett was 

firmly estab- 

lished in 

Miser Fare- 

brother’s 

office in 

London. In 

the miser’s 

shrewd eyes 

he had justi- 

fied the praise 

his mother 

had bestowed 

upon him. A 

slyer, smarter 

manager Miser Farebrother could scarcely hope to have. Even 

the miser himself could not be more exacting with tardy 

borrowers, or more grinding in the collecting of rents; for 

Miser Farebrother had now a great many houses in the poor 

localities of the metropolis, which, at the rents for which he let 

them, paid him a high rate of interest for his outlay. He had 

not, in the first instance, purchased these houses, nor had he 

ever drifted into the folly of building one. It was property 

he had advanced money upon which had not been repaid, and 

as he had calculated all the chances beforehand, lending at 

exorbitant interest, and draining, so to speak, the hearts’ 

blood of his customers, he made rare bargains in this line. 

Had he followed his own inclination, he would have trusted no 

man to manage his business; but rheumatism and neuralgic 

pains were firmly settled in his bones, and frequently for days 

together he was unable to move out of Parksides. Then 

Jeremiah Pamflett would come down to him with papers 

and books, and they would remain closeted together for hours 

going over the accounts. He had his own private sets of books 

in Parksides, and he turned Phoebe to account in making them 

up and in writing for him. This was not a regular, but a 

fitful, employment with the young girl, and her father was 

satisfied to spare her to go to London to the house of Aunt 

Leth in Camden Town, to whom she paid long visits. In that 

house it may be truly said that Phoebe enjoyed the sunshine of 

life. Aunt Leth, who taught her own children at lhome—not 

caring to send them to school, and not being rich enough to 

afford a private governess or a tutor for then—taught Phabe 

also, and the firmest bonds of love were cemented between 

them. - When: Mrs. Lethbridge had married, her house was 
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not at all badly furnished ; friends and relatives of her husband 
had made them many useful household presents, and Mr. 
Lethbridge had received from his father a special sum to be 
expended on house-furniture. Although but little of a worldly 
man, Mr. Lethbridge had purchased furniture of a substantial 
description, and the care taken of it by his good wife made it 
quite respectable-looking, even after long years of wear and 
tear. Perhaps the most acceptable of all the wedding presents 
was a famous piano from a generous uncle, which she cherished 
and preserved. It was, indeed, to her almost as a living 
member of her family, and she grew to have a strong affection 
for it. This will be understood by those who love music as 
Mrs. Lethbridge did. More and more endeared to them did 
this treasure become to them with age, and numberless were 
the pleasant evenings it afforded them—especially in the 
springtime of life, when the hearts of the young people 
were filled with sweet dreams. By its means they learnt to 
sing and dance, and poor and struggling as the home of the 
Lethbridges actually was—evidences of which, mind you, 
were never seen by others than themselves—there were hours 
spent in it which richer people might have envied. 

Miser Farebrother was content. Phoebe was obtaining an 
education which did not cost him a shilling, and the meals 
she ate in her aunt’s house were a saving to him. Aunt Leth 
also was quite a skilful dressmaker, and she made all 
Phoebe’s dresses. A cunning milliner too. Phcbe’s hats 
and bonnets, albeit inexpensive, were marvels of pretti- 
ness. All this was worth a deal to Miser Farebrother, who 
grudged every shilling it cost him tolive. He gave nothing 
to the Lethbridges in return, nor was he asked to give any- 
thing. Since Phoebe was fourteen years of age Aunt Leth had 
not set foot inside the gates of Parksides. 

** Let it be well understood,’’ said Miser Farebrother to his 
daughter, ‘‘Iam nothing to them, and they are nothing to 
me. If they expect me to do anything for them they will be 
disappointed, and they will have only themselves to blame 
for it.’’ 

‘*They don’t expect you to do anything for them,’' said 
Phoebe, with a flush of shame on her face. ‘‘ They never so 
much as give it a thought.’’ 

**How should they—how should they?’’ retorted Miser 
Farebrother. ‘‘It would be so unnatural, wouldn’t it? so 
very unnatural, they being poor, as they say they are, and I 
being rich, as they think I am! They do say they’re poor, 
now, don’t they? ”’ 

‘**No,”’ said Phoebe, considering; ‘‘ I never remember their 
saying so. -But they have as much as ever they can do to get 
along nicely. I know that, without being told.” 

‘*So have we all, more than ever we can do. J can’t get 
along nicely. Everything goes wrong with me—everything ; 
and everybody tries to cheat me. If I wasn’t as sharp asa 
weazel we shouldn’t have a roof over our heads. It’s the 
cunning of your aunt and uncle that they don’t complain. 
They say to themselves, ‘That old miser, Farebrother ’—they 
do call me an ‘old miser,’ don’t they, eh ?’’ he asked, suddenly 
breaking off. 

**T never heard them, father.’’ 

**But they think it,’’ said Miser Farebrother, looking at 
Pheebe, slyly, ‘‘ and that’s worse—ever so much worse. With 


people who speak out, you know where you are; it’s the quiet, 
cunning ones you have to beware of. ‘They say to themselves, 
‘That old miser, Farebrother, will see through us if we com- 
plain to his daughter. He’ll think we want him to give us 
some of his money, and that wouldn’t please him, he’s so 
fond of it. It will be by far the best to let Phcebe tell him of 
her own accord, and work upon his feelings in an accidental 
way, and then perhaps he ’ll send us a pound or two.’ Oh, I 
know these clever people—I know them well, and can read 
them through and through. I should like to back them for 
cunning against some very sharp persons.”’ 

‘*You do them a great injustice, father. 
dearest people in all the wide world ’’>—— 

“* Of course they are—of course they are,’’ said Miser Fare- 
brother, with a dry langh.. ‘‘They have been successful in 
making you believe it, at all events. That proves their 
cunning; it’s part of their plan.’’ 

“Tt is not,’”’ said Phoebe, warmly; ‘‘they have no plan of 
the kind, and as to saying that they have led me on to speak 
to you about their troubles, and work upon your feelings, you 
couldn’t imagine anything farther from the truth.’’ 

‘Their troubles, eh !—they let youknow they havetroubles?”’ 

‘* Tf you mean that they wish to get me to talk about them 
to you, no, father; they haven’t let me know in that way. I 
can see them myself, without being told ; and no one can help 
loving Aunt Leth for her patience and cleverness. Upon my 
word, it’s perfectly wonderful how she manages upon the 
salary Uncle Leth gets from the bank. Now, father, you 
know that you yourself have led me on to speak of this.” 
(When Pheebe was excited she emphasised a great many words, 
so that there should be no possibility of her meaning being 
mistaken.) ‘‘ J didn’t commence it ; you did.’’ 

‘* No, Pheebe ; it was you that commenced it.’’ 

‘* How could I, when I never said a word? ’’ 

‘*T saw what was in your mind, Phebe. You were going 
to ask me for something for them ; it’s no use your denying it. 
I knew it when you shifted about the room, moving thiugs 
that didn’t require moving, and then moving them back again, 
and keeping on looking at me every now and then when you 
thought I wasn’t looking at you. Oh, I was watching you 
when you least expected it. I am not easily deceived, and not 
often mistaken, Phoebe, eh?’’ 

This was embarrassing, and Phoebe could not help a little 
laugh escaping her; for it was a fact that she was watching for 
a favourable opportunity to ask her father a favour in con- 
nection with her relatives. He, observing her furtively from 
under his brows, perceived that his shot had taken effect, and 
he waited for Pheebe to continue the conversation, enjoying 
her discomfiture, and secretly resolving that the Lethbridges 
should not get a penny from him, not a penny. Phoebe was 
in hopes that he would assist her out of her dilemma, and 
throw out a hint upon which she could improve; but her father 
did not utter a word, and she was herself compelled to break 
the silence. 

‘‘ Well, father, I was going to say something about Aunt 
and Uncle Leth and my cousins.”’ 

‘*T knew you were.”’ 

‘‘T have been there a great deal, and they have been very 
kind tome. If I ever forget their kindness I shall be the most. 


They are the 
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Think of the years I have been 


ungrateful girl in the world. 


going to their, house, and stopping there, and always being 


m de welcome’ 
99 3 6cer - 
‘* Stop a minute, Pheebe,’’ interrupted her father. Think 


of the years !’—yes, yes—you are getting ’’—and now he re- 
garde d her more attet mntive ly than he had ‘done for a long time 
past, and seemed to be surprised at a discovery which forced 
itself upon him—‘‘ you are getting quite a woman— quite a 


woman te 

‘Yes, father,” said Pheebe, quietly and modestly; ‘‘ I shall 
be eighteen next Saturday. Aunt Le ‘th was saying only last 
week how like I was to my dear mamma.’ 

Miscr Farebrother rose and hobbled across the room and 
back. It was with difficulty he did this, his bones were so 
stiff: but when Phebe stepped forward to assist him, he 
motioned her angrily away. He accepted, however, the crutch- 
stick which she handed to him; he could not get along with- 
out it, but he snatched it from her pettishly. Her mention of 
her mother disturbed and irritated him. He recalled the few 
days of her unhappy life at Parksides, and the picture of her 
deathbed recurred to his mind with vivid force. There was a 
reproach in it which he could not banish or avoid. At length 
he sank into his arm-chair, coughing and groaning, and avert- 
ing his eyes from Phebe. She was accustomed to his humours, 
and she stood at the table patiently, biding his time. 

“You have made me forget what I was about to say,” he 
began. 

‘*T am sorry, father. 

** You are not sorry ; 


bb] 
you are glad. You are always thwart- 
ing and going against me. What makes you speak to me of 
your mother in a voice of reproach? Tell me that. You have 
been egged on to it? And he thumped his crutch-stick 
viciously on the floor. 

‘*T have not been egged on to it,’’ said Phaebe, with spirit ; 
“and it is entirely a fancy of yours that I spoke in a tone of 
Treproac ids 

‘‘Tt is no fancy; Iam never wrong—never. Your mother 
died when you were almost a baby inarms. You have no re- 
membrance of her; it isn’t possible thi at you can remember her. 

‘““T do not remember her, father,’’ said Phoebe, with a touch 
of sadness in her tone; ‘‘ but Aunt Leth has a portrait of her, 
which I often and often look at, and I am glad to know that I 
am like her. : ou surely can’t be disple ase d at that ?”’ 

Aunt Leth, Aunt Leth, Aunt Leth!’’ he exclaimed fret- 
fully; and then, with unreasonable vehemence, ‘‘ Why do you 
try = irritate me: 

‘I do not try, 
against you.”’ 

‘“You do—in everything. You don’t care to please me; 
vou don’t take the least trouble to carry out my wishes. Being 
confined, on and off, to this house for years by my cursed rheu- 
matism, unable, as you know, to go to my London office, and 
forced to trust toa man who may be robbing me secretly all 
the time he is in my service, I have endeavoured to train you 
to be of some assistance to me, and to make up my accounts 
here when I am too weak and in too much pain to make them 
up for myself. What has been the result? Upon looking 
over the papers you have written I have seldom found one of 
them correct. Nothing but errors in the casting-up and in the 
calculations of interest—errors which would have been the ruin 
of me had I taken your work for granted. It wouldn’t matter 
so much if your mistakes were in my favour, but thcy are not; 
they are always against me. The sum total is always too little 
instead of too much. Is this what I have a right to expect 
from a child I have nourished and fed ?”’ 

‘‘T can’t help it, father. I have told you over and over 
again that I have no head for figures.”’ 

‘* No head for figures !’? he muttered. 
I’d like to know, if I had no head for figures ? 
house, where you'll drive me to in the end. 
satisfied then, eh? ”’ 

“I cannot help it, father,’?’ Phcebe repeated. ‘‘I never 
could add up so as to be depended upon; I never could 
calculate interest; I never cou/d subtract or multiply. If it 
hadn’t been for Aunt Leth, I don’t believe I should ever have 
been able to read or write at all.’’ 

‘Oh, you throw that in my teeth, because I was too poor to 
afford a governess for you ?”’ 

** Not at all, father. You do what you think is best, I dare 
say. I only mention it out of justice to Aunt Leth, of whom 
you have not a good opinion.”’ 

‘How do you know that? Have 
about her at all? Did I commence this, or you? 
habit of draggmg her name into our conversations 
purpose of speaking ill of her?”’ 

‘* Neither of speaking ill or well, father. 
complain of. After what ae has done for me 
acted differently towards her. 

‘*Ah, it’s coming now. She has egged you on! 
has not!’’ said Phaebe, stamping her foot ; her loyal 
nature was deeply wounded by these shafts aimed at one she 
loved so well. ‘‘She hasn’t the slightest idea that I had it in 
my mind to speak to you at all about her; and I Aare had it in 
my mind for a long time past.” 

**T remember now what I was going to say a minute ago. 
We will go upon sure ground, you, I, and your precious aunt 
and uncle. We will have no delusions. ‘They think I >m 
rich, eh?’? 

‘They have never s aid a word about your money ; 
too high-mi inded 

** But they do t hink Iam rich. Now, I* 
secret, and you can let them into it. } 
world into it if you like. I am not rich: 
when I die you will find yourself a begga 

Aunt Leth will give me a home, fathe 
that.”’ 

‘“*That ’s your affection !— 
coolly. But I am not going 
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> said Phoebe, ‘‘and I do not thwart and go 


‘Where should J be, 
In the work- 
You will be 


I ever troubled myself 
Am I in the 
for the 


That is what I 


you might have 
9 


‘“ She 


; they are 


il ict you into.a 
va may let all the 
iam a pauper; and 
r. 

2 eres it comes to 


taking the idea of my death so 
to die yet, my girl—not yet, not 
yet! Why, there was a man who grew to be old, much older 
than: I am, and who was suddenly made young and hand- 
some and well-formed, with any amount of money at his 
command ’’—— z 
**Qh, hush, father! 
make me tremble.”’ 
‘*Why do you provoke me, then?” he cried, raising his 
crutch-stick as though he would like to strike her. ‘* You see 
how I am suffering, and you haven't a spark of fecling in you. 
Haven’t I enough to put up with already, without being irri- 
tated by my own flesh and blood? There was such a man, and 
there’s no harm in speaking of him. What was his name ? 
This infernal rhe umatism drives everything out of my head 
W hat was his name ¢ 
‘ Faust.”’ 
** You have read about him ?”’ 
** Yes; and I went to the theatre and saw the most lovely 
opera about it. I can play nearly all the music in it.’’ 
‘You can play, eh? How did you manage that? 
gave you lessons ?’’ 
** Aunt Leth. She has a beautiful piano.”’ 
* You never told me you had been to the theatre.”’ 
*‘T have told you often that I have been with Aunt and 
Uncle Leth to different theatres.’’ : 


These are wicked thouglits. You 


Who 
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“But to this particular one, where the opera was playe de me 

“Yes; I told you, father. You must have forgotten it.’ 

“The opera! An expensive amusement, which only rich 
people can afford. Your aunt took you, of course ?”’ 

* Yes 

“And she is poor, eh ?—so very, very poor that it is quite 
wonderful how she manages !”’ 

‘** She had a ticket given to her for a box that almost touched 
the ceiling. She could not afford to pay forit. Every time 
she has taken me to a theatre, it is with a ticket given to her 
by Uncle Leth’s relations. She és poor.”’ 

“And Iam poorer. If you have read about Faust—if you 
go to the theatre and see him, why do you call me wicked for 
simply speaking of him? Is there really any truth in it, I 
wonder? There are strange things in the world. Cvuld life 
and youth be bought? If it could, if it could”—— He 
paused, and looke d around with trembling eagerness. 

Pheebe was too much frightened to speak for a little while, 
her father’s eager looks and words terrified her. In a few 
minutes he re covered himself, and said coldly, 

‘¢ Finish about your aunt and uncle.”’ 

‘Yes, father; I will. It isn’t much I want. Next Saturday 
is my birthday, and Uncle Leth comes home early from his 
bank He has never been to Parksides; and Aunt Leth hasn’t 
been here for years. May Iask them to come e in the evening ?”’ 

‘Is that all—you are sure that is all ? 

“Yes; that is all.’’ 

Miser Farebrother felt as if a great weight had been lifted 
from his heart. He had been apprehensive that Pheebe intended 
to ask him to lend them a sum of money. 

‘* They wished me,’’ said Phoebe, ‘‘ to spend my birthday 
at their house; but I thought I shou/d like them to come here 
instead. They made a party for me last year, and the year 
before last, too ; und it is so mean to be always taking and 
never giving.’ 

‘I don’t agree with you. If people like to give, it shows 
they get a pleasure out of it, and it is folly to prevent them. 
But if you ’ve set your heart upon it, Pheebe”’ 

“Yes; I have, father.”’ 

‘‘ Well, you can ask them; unless,’”* he added, 
sudden suspicion, ‘‘ you have already arranged everything. 

‘* Nothing is arranged. Thank you, father.” 

“They will come after tea, I suppose ?”’ 

‘*No,’’ said Phebe, blushing for shame : 
before tea.’’ 

** Will they bring it with them ? 

‘* Oh, father !”’ 

‘* What do you mean by ‘Oh, father!’? J can’t afford to 
give parties. J can’t afford to go to the theatres. If people 
have orders given to them they have to pay for them some- 
how.”’ 

**T can give them a cup of tea, surely, father ?’ 

‘*T suppose you must,’’ he grumbled. ‘‘ We shall have to 
make up for it afterwards. What are you looking at me so 
strangely for?’’ 

‘* T should like to buy a cake for tea,”’ 
she was almost ready to cry, but she tried to force a smile as 
she added, ‘‘ and I have just twopence for my fortune. Look, 
father: here is my purse. That won't pay for a cake, will it ? 
Give me something for a birthd: iy present. 

‘To waste in cakes,” he said, with a wry face. ‘ Where 
should I have been if I had been so reckless? But you’ll 
worry me to death, I suppose, if I refuse.’’ He unlocked a 
drawer, and took out a little packet, which he untied. There 
were ten two-shilling pieces in it, and he gave Phebe one of 
them, weighing them first in his hand, and selecting the 
lightest and oldest. ‘‘ There. Never tell anybody that T am 
not generous to you.”’ 

Phebe turned the florin over in the palm of her hand, 
and eyed it dubiously ; but she brightened up presently, and 
kissing her father, left the room with a cheerful face. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A DAY-DREAMER IN LONDON STREETS. 
Yow, as to the Lethbridges, concerning whose characters 
und peculiarities it is necessary to say something more. 

There was Mrs. Lethbridge, whom we already know, 
aifectionately called Aunt Leth, not only by Phebe, but by a 
many young people who were on terms of friendship 
wih her. And to be on such terms with such a woman was 
worth while, for she was not only a magnet that attracted 
love, she was a sun that bestowed it. There was Mr. Leth- 
bridge, for the same reason called Uncle Leth by his young 
friends, and delighting in being so called. There was Fanny 
Lethbridge, their only daughter, between whom and Phebe 
passed, under the seal of sacred secrecy, the most delicious 
confidences. Lastly, there was Robert Lethbridge, their only 
son, a young gentleman of vague and unlimited views, j7<t 
entering into the serious business 


with a 
” 


‘* they ‘will come 


said Phebe, piteously ; 


gra 


of life, and who, when 
things were perfectly smooth between him and his cousin 
Phebe, was addressed as Bob, and at other times, according 
to the measure of dignity deemed necessary, as Kobert or 
Cousin Robert. But it was generally Bob. 

Mrs. Lethbridge, on her last birthday, forty-four; Mr. 
Lethbridge, on his last birthday, forty-eight; Fanny, on her 
last birthday, nineteen (with many a sigh at being compelled 
to bid farewell to teens) ; Robert, on his last birthday, twenty- 
two. These comprised the family. 

To hark back fora moment. It wasan undoubted love-match 
with Aunt and Uncle Leth. He, a bank clerk, with limited 
income; she, a young lady, with no income at all. That 
was of small account, however. Cupid—the real one, not the 
counterfeit—does not pause to consider. They had a bound- 
less income in their love, and they drew large cheques upon it. 
Expectations they had none, except that of being happy. 
Unlike the majority of expectations, theirs was fulfilled. 

Outwardly and inwardly happy. For instance: their 
honeymoon. Was there ever a honeymoon like it, though it 
was not spent on the Continent? Never. It was their opinion, 
and if you dispute it you do so upon insufficient evidence. 
Then, their children. “Parents never drew sweeter delight 
from their offspring than they from theirs. It is a species of 
delight which cannot be bought, being far more precious than 
silver and gold, and in the hourly and daily return for love 
invested, it proclaims itself an incomparable speculation. 
Robert came first, Fanny next. This was as it should be. 
The boy to protect the girl, who, of the two, was infinitely the 
wiser. This is often the case with boys and girls. 

The loving couple had a hard fight of it, and much to learn. 
They buckled to with willingness and cheerfulness ; took their 
rubs lightly ; and spread their pleasures so that they lasted 
a long time—not making light of them, as some do, and 
thus depriving themselves of the greater part of the enjoy- 
ment to be derived from them. As an example: a visit to 
the theatre, for which they were now able to obtain ‘‘ orders.’’ 
But it was not so during the first years of their married 
life. The contemplated visit used to be planned weeks 
beforehand, discussed, laughed over, enjoyed in the 
anticipation ; but not half so much as in the realisation. As 
to which theatre, now, and which play? The grave con- 
versations they had on the point! It was really worth while 
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Those nights were gala nights. After the 
theatre, a bit of supper, perhaps--occasionally, but rarely—in 
a restaurant. The careful study of the bill-of-fare; the 
selection of the modest dishes; the merry words with which 
they banished the expensive ones and chose the cheapest : 
nothing could be more delightful, nothing more truly enjoy- 
able. They went out to meet the sun, and revelled in its 
beams. Worth laying to heart this. 

Their income of a hundred and eighty sufficed. They could 
not save money-—but what a mine was the future ! 

Of the two, the one who drew most largely upon it was 
Mr. Lethbridge. The extraordinary demands he made upon 
it, and the extraordinary readiness with which his demands 
were met! Jt will be not unpleasant to linger a little over 
this phase of his character, premisiny, for lucidity, that in all 
London could not be found a brighter, more agreeable, day- 
dreamer. 

Thus. Walking to the bank to save the ’bus fare, Mr. Leth- 
bridge beguiled the way. He had kissed his wife and Fanny, 
and saw them smiling at the window, and waving their hands 
to him as he passed the house. He went on his way 
rejoicing, and straightway began to dream. 

WwW hat is this he hears? A meeting of the bank directors 
is being held. A messenger appears before Mr. Lethbridge’s 
desk. 

‘* The directors wish to see you, Sir.”’ 

He prepares to obey the call, leaves his papers and books in 
order, pulls up his shirt collar, pulls down his cuffs, straightens 
himself generally, and presents himself in the board-room. 
There they are, the great magnates, all before him. The 
chairman, white-haired, gold-spectacled, pleasant-voiced. 
Others of the directors also white-haired, gold-spectacled, and 
pleasant-voiced. Comfortable-looking gentlemen of the highest 
respectability, with country houses, carriages and horses, first 
class railway tickets, and famous cellars of wine—all plainly 
visible in their shirt-fronts and gold watch-chains. They gaze 
at him in approval. He bows to them. The chairman bends 
his head slightly, and smiles a welcome. The other directors 
follow suit. They bend their heads slightly, and smile a 
welcome. It is really very pleasant. 

“Take a seat, Mr. Lethbridge. We wish to say a few words 
to you.”’ 

He sinks into a chair, and waits for the chairman to unfold 
himself. The chairman coughs to clear his voice. 

** You have served the bank, Mr. Lethbridge, man and boy, 
foy twenty-eight years.”’ 

Quite true.. He entered the bank before he made the 
acquaintance of his dear wife. As he sits in the board-room, 
facing the gentlemen who can make or unmake him, he sees 
the young maid he wooed and won. He sees her as she was 
and as she is, girl and woman. What a beautiful girl she was! 
A memorable day in their courtship comes back to him. They 
spent it in the country, on a visit to an aunt of hers, who hé ad 
afarm. He sees the dress she wore, a light pink, with ravish- 
ing ribbons about it, and the Leghorn hat, with its white 

eather, and the brooch he gave her. Better than all, her 
bright face and eyes, beautified by the sweetness of a young 
maiden’s springtime. There was the journey by rail—a 
carriage all to themselves, by reason of his tipping the guard ; 
the rambles in the wood, picking wild flowers; the two meals 
in the farmhouse; the evening walk, with its innocent love- 
making ; the ride home, quiet and happy,—a fairy day, never 
to be forgotten! It was not the only holiday they had, but it 
yas the sweetest and most memorable. And now there was 
their dear daughter Fanny, the image of the mother in her 
young days; and Bob, who would be getting along famously 
presently. There was nota grey hair in his head then, and 
now—well, well, there is nothing to regret, and everything to 
be grateful for. It is worth while growing old when a man 
has children about him like Fanny and Bob, and such a mate 
ashe has. Indeed, it is altogether the best thing that can 
happen toaman. In the meantime the chairman of the bank 
is addressing him. 

‘*We have observed you for many years, Mr. Lethbridge, 
and are happy to express our approval of the manner in which 
you have performed your duties.” 

What could be better than that ? 
be at home when he tells them ! 

** Always punctual at your post, Mr. Lethbridge. Never 
an error in your accounts. We have had no occasion to 
complain of the slightest irregularity.”’ 

Positive facts, and although not mentioned till now, care- 
fully noted by those in authority over him. Of that there 
could be no doubt; but how pleasant and agreeable it was to 
hear it! He had always been confident that his time would 
come. 

‘* As a substantial mark of our approval, Mr. Lethbridge, 
we offer you the desk of our second chief cashier, who is about 
to retire ona pension. You will take his place at the end of 
the present month, and your salary will be six hundred pounds 
per annum.’ 

The chairman rises and shakes hands with him; the other 
dire tors rise and shake hands with him; he retires from, the 
board-room, filled with joy. Everybody in the bank con- 
gratulates him: he has not an enemy in the establishment. 

Jeing now in the enjoyment of a salary more than three 
times as large as that upon which he and his wife have had to 
manage since their marriage, he proceeds to the disposal of it. 
A little extravagance is allowable; he must work down his 
feelings somehow. <A new dress suit for himself, a new black 
silk for his wife. His dress suit had lasted him for Heaven 
knows how long, and his wife’s black silk has been made over 
and turned till it really could not be made over and turned 
again. Bob shall have the gold watch he has been promised 
since childhood, and which father’s ship—which certainly has 
made the longest passage on record—has been bringing home 
for the last dozen years. It was always, ‘‘ When my ship 
comes home, my boy; when my ship comes home,’’ with a 
smile, sometimes tinged with just a touch of wistfulness; but 
now it has arrived, and all is well. Fanny shall be suitably 
provided for. For wife and daughter, each, one dozen pairs 
of kid gloves, four button, eight button, a hundred button if 
they like ; new bonnets, mantles, and boots; and also for each 
a ten-pound note, in a new purse, to do just as they please 
with. Phoebe, also, must not be forgotten. She shall have 
new gloves, and bonnet, and mantle, and boots, and money in 
a new purse. He goes out with them to make the purchases, 
and they have the most delightfully grave consultations and 
discussions. And just as the shopke eper in Regent-street is 
pressing upon him a most extraordinary bargain ‘in the shape 
of a new silk~ 

Yes, just at that moment Mr. Lethbridge arrives at the 
Bank, punctual, as usual, to the minute. He is in the best of 
spirits. His walk from Camden Town has been as good as a 
play. Better; for he is convinced that his dreams will come 
true one of these fine days. What does it matter a week or 
two sooner or later? 


listening to them. 


How delighted they will 


(To be continued.) 








The triennial féte of the London School Board schools was 
held at the Crystal Palace yesterday week. Some 25,000 
children were present, 
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A CENTURY AGO. 

JULY, 1787. 
“His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales is expected this 
morning to set off for Brighthelmstone. The Marine Pavilion 
is now ready for his reception.” So says the World of July 5 ; 
but, as a matter of fact, he did not arrive at Brighton until 
nearly midnight of the sixth; so late, indeed, that the in- 
habitants were unaware of his coming, and had to post- 
pone their illuminations until the next day. I mention 
this, as it was the commencement of Brighton (or, as it 
is well termed, London - super - Mare), as we know it. 
How crude it was then compared to its present state may 
be well learned from the accompanying illustration by 
Rowlandson, in 1787: “Embarking from 
Brighthelmstone to Dieppe.” Yet, with 
Margate and Dover, it was one of the 
starting-places for the Continent, and this 
year, especially, it was noticed in the news- 
papers that more people sailed for France ..” 
from those places than ever was known of - 
at the same time previously. Times have 
changed since then, and anyone taking a 
vacation on the Continent in June or July 
would now be considered, certainly, as un- 
fashionable. Brighton, of course, became the 
centre of fashion ; and the Prince’s friends, 
Hanger, Morris, ct hoe genus omne, followed 
in his train, and their doings are carefully 
noted in the papers. 

An interesting item of news is in the 
Morning Chronicle of July 2, 1787: “ The 
Dissenters are establishing an University 
of their own ; a large house and extensive grounds have been 
purchased at Hackney for £5600, to which a wing is to be 
added, and they have £9000 in hand. An anonymous benefactor, 
who chooses to be concealed, has just sent them £500, for 
which their gratitude is expressed in the newspapers. The 
expense of board, lodging, and tuition, for each session, is 
sixty guineas, to such as are not on the foundation.” 

Early in the month—i.e., on July 4—Sir George Augustus 
Elliott was raised to the Peerage under the title of Baron 
Heathfield, of Bayly Place, Sussex. Our gratitude to him 
ought to be as vivid as a century ago, for he kept Gibraltar 
for us. And no mean man was he. He had been Aide-de- 
Camp to George II.; was wounded at Dettingen ; and, before 
taking the command at Gibraltar, had been Commander-in- 
Chief in Ireland. Needless to say, he was féted here to any 
extent when he paid a brief visit to England in 1787. 

There was a sport just being resuscitated, which is as 
popular in this month as it was a hundred years since— 

namely, archery. Of 
course, we all know the 
renown of the English 
archers, until “ villainous 
saltpetre” revolutionised 
the use of the bow and 
made it a mere pastime. 
For a time it slept; but 
it began to assert itself, 
and under somewhat dis- 
tinguished patronage, as 
the following from the 
World of July 6, 1787, 
will show: — “Archery, 
though an exercise not 
much heard of, yet is not 
out of use. There are 
some men of fashion who 
still amuse themselves 
this way, and want 
practice only to shoot 
well with the bow and 
arrow. Lord Aylesford, 
Lord St. Asaph, Lord 
Effingham, Mr. Fitz- 
wiltiam, Mr. Fitzroy, are 
all fond of it. Mr. 
Haworth, of Chancery- 
lane, is, perhaps, the best 
shot in London.” 

The following hardly reads like a century ago, it is too 
vivid and too modern, such as one might expect to see any 
morning in the paper :—‘Cork. On the night of Friday, 
the 15th inst., seven horses were cropped, and their ears cut 
close to their heads, in and near Sarfield’s Court, within four 
miles of this city.” And again, in the same coiumn of the 
same newspaper :—“ Dublin. Yesterday morning, at one 
o'clock, Mr. Justice Graham, accompanied by a troop of the 
Green Horse, surprised in his bed James M‘Nally, of Rush, 
who stands charged before that Justice with treason and 
murder ; but eluded justice a considerable time, owing to the 
lawless neighbourhood of Rush.” 

These chronicles of old times must necessarily be various, 
so that no surprise need be felt if I next notice the germ of 
the greatest naval revolution ever known. In this month, John 
Wilkinson, ironmaster, of Bradley Forge (whose copper tokens 
are well known to collectors), sent the first boat made of iron 
to Birmingham, vid canal, loaded with about twenty-three 
tons of iron. It was about the same dimensions as the other 
canal-boats—viz., 70 ft. long and 6ft. 8,in. beam. It was 
made of plates, 7; of an inch thick, riveted together; but 
the stern-post was of wood, and the gunwale was lined with, 
and the beams made of, wood. When empty, it drew about 
eight or nine inches of water. This was the humble fore- 
runner of all our ironclads, and of the present Merchant Navy 
of the whole world. 

There is mention made of a curious land-tenure, which 
deserves a passing nofice. Dr. Thomes Thurlow, was made 
Bishop of Durham ; and on his entrance into his see, he was 
met by John Erasmus Blackett, Esq., as representative of his 
brother, Sir Edward Blackett, of Matfen, and he, according to 
ancient custom, handed the Bishop a sword, saying: “Sir 
Edward Blackett, Baronet, now represents the person of Sir 
John Conyers, who, in the year 1063, in the fields of Sockburn, 
with this falchion, slew a monstrous creature, a dragon, a worm, 
or a flying serpent, that devoured men, women, and children. 
The owner of Sockburn, as a reward for his bravery, gave him 
the manor, with its appurtenances, for him and his heirs to 
hold for ever, on condition that he meets the Lord Bishop of 
Durham on his first entrance into his diocese after his appoint- 
ment to that see.” His Lordship received and returned the 
sword, with many handsome compliments. 

Here is a notice with an old-world flavour about it:— 
“July 11. Yesterday, one Sedgeley, an attorney, of the New 
Inn, who some time back was convicted of perjury, stood an 
hour on the pillory in Russell-street, Covent-garden; after 
which he was conducted to Newgate, where he is to be im- 
prisoned two years.” 

Fishing anecdotes are notorious for their elasticity, but 
there is one told in the World of July 14 which will take 


some beating: “Tuesday se’nnight, at morning tide, one of the 
largest sturgeons ever remembered came up the river of Ross, 
in the county of Wexford, Ireland : it measured six feet seven 
inches from nose to tail, and was of an enormous bulk in 
waist. On opening the stomach, about twenty pounds weight 
of different kinds of small fish were found, together with an 
enamelled gold ring, on which were the letters, I.C., 1768.” 
This fish should have been cooked after a receipt given in the 
Morning Chronicle of July 25: “ Friday last, a set of Epi- 
curean Virtuosi dined on one of the largest salmons that has 
appeared for many years, in this or any other 

Kingdom. It weighed fifty-two pounds, wag 

roasted whole, with three dozen of whitings, and 

six large mackerel in the belly.” 


mir 


a 


Cc Fs oo 
Ballooning was a novelty, and still remains in about the 
same condition as it was a century ago: nay, in some measure, 
it has retrograded, the parachute having disappeared. Yet, 
in those very early days of aéronautics (Montgolfier making 
his first ascent at Paris, Aug. 27, 1783), Blanchard was not 
afraid to risk his life in one, as we see by the Universal 
Magazine of July 26:—A letter from Nancy, in France, 
informs us that on July 1 Mons, 
Blanchard ascended with two 
balloons, amidst an incredible 
number of spectators. In less 
than three minutes he rose to 
an extraordinary height, and, 
piercing the clouds, totally dis- 
appeared for about five minutes, 
when M. Blanchard, as he had 
previously announced, opened 
the valve of one of his balloons, 
which rapidly descended, and, 
getting out of the boat, he 
opened his large parachute, by 
which he descended, one league 
from the place where he set 
out. ... The next day, in the 
afternoon, he promised another 
ascension ; but, the wind being 
too high, he sent up a little 
dog in a basket, about three 
thousand feet high, when the 
parachute, opening, let it down 
with ease, unhurt.” The I]lus- 
tration is from a contemporary 
print, and gives a good idea of 
the parachute. 

Here is a specimen of the 
manners of the times :—* The 
following hwmorous circum- 
stance is said to have happened, 
lately, in the vicinity of Charing-cross. Two ladies of consider- 
able distinction stopped in a carriage at a jeweller’s; one of 
them only got out. The coach stood across the causeway. 
Some gentlemen wanted to cross to the other side, and desired 
the coachman to move on a little; the fellow was surly, and 
refused ; the gentlemen remonstrated, but in vain. During 
the altercation, the lady came to the door of the shop, and 
foolishly ordered the coachman not to stir from his place. One 
of the gentlemen, without hesitation, opened the coach door, 
and, with boots and spurs on, went through the carriage. He 
was followed by his companions, to the extreme discomposure of 
the lady within, as well as the lady without. To complete the 
jest, a party of sailors coming by observed, én their way, that, if 
it was a thoroughfare, why might not they go through, as well 
as the gemmen ?—which the whole party actually did. The lady 
had some difficulty to get into her carriage, as a mob was soon 
collected to enjoy the scene.” 

The following paragraph treats of a little episode of the road, 
which varies slightly from the common ruck of highway 
robberies :—‘ A few days since, as two gentlemen and two 
ladies were returning from Vauxhall, about three o’clock in 
the morning, near Lambeth, they were assaulted by three men, 
armed with large club sticks, who jumped out of a coach, and 
knocked down both the gentlemen, and would have robbed 
them, if the cries of the ladies had not brought assistance, 
on which they got into the coach and made their escape. 
This attempt was made within 200 yards of a watch-box, 
where a watchman was leaning over the door, who, with 
great difficulty, was prevailed upon to ring the alarm bell, 
and when he did, it was too late to apprehend them.” 
They should have had to deal with those Irishmen who 
are described in a letter from Dublin, July 14 :—‘ There is a 
sort of club at a place south in the vicinity of the metropolis, 
who have made it a practice to discharge pistols at a card 
marked only with the ace of any colour, to keep the hand in 
practice for dispatching, one time or other, their man. One 
day in the course of last week some of these bloods, seeing one 
of his comrades often fire very wide of his mark, offered to 
stand a shot, for a wager of ten guineas, if his friend doubled his 
distance, which might have been about sixteen paces. The 
wager was closed, and the iron-headed gentleman who made 
the bet took his station, while his friend traversed the ground, 
and discharged his pistol. The joke was concluded with the 
lodgment of a ball in the wagerer’s right thigh.” J.A. 


The Duke of Teck presided on Thursday week at the 
annual meeting of the Council of the Amateur Photographic 
Society, at 12, Old Bond-street. The first prize, a silver goblet, 
was awarded to Mr. Herbert E. White ; and other prizes were 
awarded to Mrs. Hobson, Mr. W. Muller, Mr. George Brook, 
Mr. Hobson, Mr. R. C. Milne, Mr. R. Leventhorpe, Mr. W. 
Warner, Baron Alfred Liebig, and others. 


The stonework of the very large window in the south 
transept of Chester Cathedral is complete, and the openings 
are being filled with elaborate stained glass by Messrs. Heaton, 
Butler, and Bayne, of Garrick-street, London. The window is 
a memorial to the late William Tatton, first Baron Egerton of 
Tatton, by his son, the present Baron. Mr. A. W. Blomfield 
designed the new stonework and superintended the stained glass. 
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A HIGHLAND STRATH. 


There is no more delightful spot on earth in summer than a 
Highland strath. Between broad slopes of purple heather, 
with dark hills in the distance, one suddenly comes upon a 
deep valley, from the bottom of which rises that melancholy, 
never-to-be-forgotten noise peculiar to the mountain stream. 
At night especially, when all is still, its inexpressibly weird 
sound seems to strike from the shores of another world. In 
daylight, of course, a person escapes any feeling of uncanni- 
ness, and the paradise which opens up to view affords unmixed 
bliss. Birch and hazel cover the slopes on either side of the 
twisting stream; looking down the valley we get a peep at 
the sea; looking up, the winding, wooded slopes gradually 
widen out until they disappear in a wide expanse of moorland 
at the base of a range of hills. The beauty of the distant 
scene, however, has only a poor chance of winning admiration 
on account of other charms that lie so much nearer. ‘The 
sweet scent of the birch, the hum of the busy humble-bee, and 
the chatter of various birds arrest the wandering fancy. Then 
a mavis, loud and clear, bursts into song, the rising and falling 
of its speckled breast showing what earnest effort goes to the 
making up of its melody. 

Descending the heathery bank, you thread your way 
through the trees, running the risk of a tumble at almost 
every step. In the worst places it is necessary to cling to the 
dwarfed, gnarled branches for support. Some way down. 
where the soil is richer, green patches appear among the 
heather. Here brackens grow luxuriantly, into which, at 
your approach, rabbits dart for cover. Woodruff and prim- 
roses are met with among the scrub, but the proper primrose 
quarter is towards the level, near the waterside, where they 
grow toa greater size and develop more perfect flowers than 
they do anywhere else. Under cultivation the primrose is 
disappointing, because its petals are so liable to get covered 
with dust or eaten by insects. In the natural environment on 
the strath it thrives best, for there its stems are long, its 
leaves broad and complete, while the plants are so numerous 
that ground vegetation is buried under masses of yellow. The 
primrose is a “capital” flower, that can fight for a place, and 
win it from much bigger though poorer neighbours. Just dig 
a plant out and examine it for yourself. What is this knotted 
thing that it has deposited in the bank—for all the world like one 
of those old-fashioned purses that our forefathers used? That's 
the root, says somebody who doesn’t know better, regardless of 
the fact that the true roots are attached to the mysterious 
deposit. That deposit is really a hoard of wealth laid up by 
the thrifty primrose for its own private purposes. Most 
flowers are like most people: they spend all their income as 
they goalong. Not so with the primrose—it deposits what- 
ever it can save in its purse in the bank, and therefore rcaps 
the advantages of being a capitalist. Early in spring, when 
other plants suffer from the depression of winter, the primrose 
draws on its savings in the bank, and by this means has its 
summer business well advanced before its neighbours can 
make a start. In other words, having a plentiful supply of 
nourishment laid up in itself, it bursts into bloom while other 
plants are waiting for such favourable circumstances as good 
weather, and by the time they are ready to contest the 
situation the primrose is on the point of retiring for a season. 

The Highland stream, locally called a river, with its shoals 
and rapids, big stones, and big dark pools, though specially dear 
to the angler, has charms for everybody. Approach cautiously 
and watch the trout—how alternately mouth and gills open 
and close, keeping up an incessant pumping—as they lie 
behind stones watching for luckless flies. They wait very 
patiently until the fly appears, and then display such haste 
that, before they have time to consider whether it is real or 
artificial, it is caught—or they are. Ona clear day, when the 
water is low and the rod useless, one feels tempted to pursue 
them as we see another brilliant fisherman, the kingfisher, 
doing, with nothing but natural appliances. The beautifully- 
coloured bird knows his business, evidently: he makes a 
capture, and flies away to a hole, at the further end of which 
lies his nest, built of fishbones. It isa very unsavoury dwelling, 
and, on account of decaying trout-remains, might come under 
the notice of the nose where it escaped the notice of the eye. 

The big fish of the salmon type which frequent the bigger 
pools shun observation by keeping in the shadow of overhang- 
ing rocks or branches. They have favourite corners, the most 
coveted position being claimed by the strongest fish, and should 
it take the fly and be caught, often another fish, having moved 
into its place, will be brought from the same spot immediately 
afterwards. An odd flounder and sometimes an eel may be 
seen, but both kinds are comparatively rare. The natives have 
a horror of eels almost as great as of the serpents that are 
found on the sunny side of the burn, and as the only history 
of the creature they have read is contained in the beginning 
of Genesis, they show it scant mercy. Its forked tongue is 
believed to be a sting and the emblem of the prong carried by 
its ancestor of evil fame; therefore it is lashed to death with 
a “widdy,” its body cut in pieces, and afterwards widely dis- 
tributed, from a notion that the pieces, if left together, have 
the power of reuniting. 

Sometimes a jutting rock prevents a person following by 
the side of the water, so that a detour must be made through 
the wood, which here is mostly hazel, and in autumn the daily 
resort of the boys and girls of the neighbourhood. The 
merry voices of a band of children nutting reveals how much 
delight the occupation affords them. These visits, however, 
are productive of a good deal of destruction. They tread down 


.foxgloves and ferns, break branches climbing the trees, and 


disturb everything. That curious looking puff-ball suspended 
from a twig, the quarters of a hostile, savage, and numerous 
army, will be assailed by them and taken ; but not before the 
wasps have made ahard fight. There will be daring displayed 
on both sides, and it is safe to say that victory will only be 
gained at the expense of swollen faces. After the first sting, 
an offence that can only be wiped out by the extermination of 
the defensive army, the war will be hot while it lasts. Owing 
to the nature of the ground, the cowards who retreat pre- 
cipitately will suffer nearly as much from the thorns of wild 
rose-bushes and the stings of nettles as if they stood their 
ground. Real stings, however, have far less terror for them 
than imaginary ones. The approach of a harmless dragon-fly 
will cause them to crouch and wish the goggle-eyed visitor 
far enough away. As soon as it is seen the cry goes up: 
“A bull-serpent ! a bull-serpent,” and so much afraid are they 
of being killed that they rarely indulge the propensity to kill. 
The bull-serpent is a far more “dreadful beast” than its sup- 
posed female mate, for although local tradition ascribes to the 
latter an ability to take its tail in its mouth and give chase in 
the shape of a hoop, the bull-serpent is a prince of the air, 
capable of making attacks of spiritual subtlety. In spite of 
the spread of education these outrageous notions die hard. 
Some animals, now rare, are not unknown on the strath: 
such as the otter, the wild cat, and the fox. Still, any of 
these are unlikely to give the casual visitor an opportunity of 
seeing them. But the perfume of flowers and leaves, the 
singing of birds, and the sweeps of wooded braes throw one 
into a poetical reverie that begets a dreamy content in which 
nothing is missed. J. 8. 
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HOLIDAY RAMBLES. 
(By our Paris Correspondent.) 
LA GRANDE CHARTREUSE. 


The principal and original establishment of the monks of the 
Carthusian order is within seven hours’ drive of Aix-les-Bains, 
and forms the excursion with which visitors usually end their 
stay in the gay watering-place. You leave Aix at ten in the 
morning, pass through Chambéry, and thence through 
mountain gorges and vast valleys to St. Laurent du Pont, after 
which you enter the mountains and wind for more than an 
hour up and up, with the steep mountain-side on the one hand 
and a deep chasm on the other, with, at the bottom, a roaring 
torrent. The scenery is magnificent, and grows wilder and 
grander the higher we mount. Indeed, at the start, the 
torrent is tamed and regulated, and turns the mill-wheels 
numerous manufactories, including many saw-mills 
belonging to the monks. At the foot of the hill, 
too, the Chartreux have an immense distillery, where 
lay-workmen, under the guidance of monastic delegates, 
distil the famous Chartreuse liqueur. And here let me 
dissipate an error which is commonly made, according to 
which the Carthusian monks may be seen, some picking herbs 
and simples on the hill-side, and others mixing those herbs, 
according to a traditional secret, and boiling them down in 
crucibles and alembics. In point of fact, most of the in- 
gredients used in flavouring Chartreuse are imported from 
abroad, and the great secret of the Chartreux monks is care, 
patience, and first-class raw material. Opposite the liquor 
distillery is a dismantled iron-foundry dating from 1650, for 
the Chartreux were the first metallurgists in Dauphiné, and 
in the fourteenth century made iron which was famous in the 
Lyons market. 

Shortly after passing these mills, we enter the so-called 
desert, the sacred precincts which the Carthusian monk may 
not quit when once he has pronounced his vows. The narrow 
road through the heart of the mountains, darkened by the 
woods that rise and lose themselves in the sky, the graceful 
cascades that gurgle forth from the rock and leap from ledge 
to ledge as they hasten to swell the roaring torrent dimly seen 
below through interstices in the foliage—all this seems the 
natural and appropriate road to the terrible solitude where the 
austere Saint Bruno went to establish himself with his com- 
panions. Over the romantic bridge of Saint Bruno we cross the 
ravine, pass through several short tunnels bored through the 
mountain, and at last arrive at a sort of valley of meadow-land 
literally ablaze with a thousand flowers. After mounting 
for an hour through the obscurity of the forest and mountain, 
one cannot help being dazzled by the sudden bursting 
upon the view of this flowery fertile expanse, sloping up 
gently towards the immense natural amphitheatre formed by 
the towering pine-clad mountains and bare, rocky, and pre- 
cipitous heights which hem in the monastery, whose roofs and 
spires now first become visible—a sombre and severe mass of 
gloomy slate roofs and steep gables, planted on the slope of this 
immense mountain basin, a veritable monument of silence and 
solitude. 

Arrived at the limit of the boundary wall, we leave our 
carriage at the monastery stables, and walk a few hundred 
yards to the green entrance-door, surmounted by a statue of 
the Madonna, and guarded by statues of St. Bruno and St. 
Hugues. We knock timidly ; the porter—cher frére portier, 
as he is called—opens, smiles a welcome, and guides us 
across a grass-carpeted courtyard, between two plashing 
fountains, into the refectory, where a smiling friar takes our 
names, asks if we wish to stay the night, and commissions a 
lay-servant to show us our rooms, at the same time informing 
us that dinner will be on the table at six. So we went 
wonderingly and respectfully along the broad corridors, mar- 
velling at the immense beams of the ceiling, and so up-stairs 
to the Camere Provinciarum Provincié et Aquitan, and to our 
rooms—each provided with a bed, one chair, a prie-dieu, a 
crucifix, a candlestick. a table, and a pint jug and a gruel- 
basin for washing purposes; no mirror, no curtains, no carpet 
on the quarried floor. The dinner was as simple and 
unsophisticated as the furniture of the bed-room, and consisted 
vf potato soup, an omelette, grilled carp, simple pastry, 
cherries, strawberries, cheese, red wine, and after dinner a 
glass of Chartreuse. The Chartreux never eat meat, and never 
offer meat to their guests, who do not come to the monastery 
to feast. The guests fare much as the monks themselves fare: 
“soup and two dishes, and with that they must be content,” 
such was the decision of the General Chapel of the Order 
in 1332. 

Content and refreshed, we asked “cher frére portier” to 
let us out, and proceeded to inspect the exterior of the convent 
until sundown. Since Saint Bruno took possession of the 
present site, in 1084, the monastery has been burnt down eight 
times, and the building we now see dates only from 1688. 
Architecturally, it has small merits, and yet it is imposing 
by its mere mass and extent, by the expanse of its dark 
slate roofs. pitched steeply so as to throw off the heavy 
winter snowfall, and by its position in the midst of this 
majestic mountain solitude, where it stands fearlessly in 
presence of the grandeur of Nature. Within a simple sur- 
rounding wall one sees a church and immense cloisters, flanked 
by small houses jutting out at regular intervals; in the 
inclosure of the cloisters is the cemetery ; and around is an 
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agglomeration of more or less symmetrically arranged pavilions 
and corridors and dependencies, none having any architectural 
beauty beyond their simplicity and solidity. Indeed, when we 
come to think of it, the Carthusian monasteries, except those 
of Italy, and especially of Pavia, are all simple and unadorned 
by painting or sculpture. 

In a monastery, of course, the chief element is the monk. 
How does the Carthusian monk live? We were shown one of 
the cells, which are, in reality, little houses. Each cell is 
marked by a letter of the alphabet and a text of Scripture, and 
is composed of a vestibule or large antechamber ; a bed-room, 
in which is arranged an oratory; and a little study or library. 
On the lower floor is a wood-room, where the monks saw logs 
for winter firing, and a work-shop, with a carpenter’s bench, 
the whole looking on to and opening into a little garden. Here 
the monk spends his life, clad in a tunic, scapulary, and hood of 
white woollen stuff, with shaven face and shaven head, 
praying, meditating, and preparing for the world to come. 
The Carthusian night is divided into three watches and the 
day into three main divisions: from 6 a.m. to 10 a.m. mass, 
prayers, and spiritual exercises; from 10 a.m. to 2.30 p.m., 
meals and manual work, or study, in the cell; 2.30 p.m. to 
4.30, vespers ; 5 p.m., supper; from 6 p.m. to 10 o'clock, rest ; 
10 p.m. to 1 or 2 a.m., matins ; and the remaining watch, rest. 
The liturgy plays a large réle in the life of the Chartreux ; 
and his existence is essentially solitary, inasmuch as he quits 
his cell only three times a day—for the night office, for high 
mass in the morning, and for vespers in the afternoon. The 
rest of the time he is alone, and he eats alone, in his cell, 
except on Sundays and holidays, when the monks eat together, 
in silence, in the refectory. Once a week the monk goes for a 
walk in the woods around the convent ; and on certain days 
they may talk together, perpetual silence not being a formal 
rule of the order. In short, the idea of the Carthusian 
rule of life is to begin here on earth as perfectly as 
possible the life of contemplation which we hope to lead in 
heaven, and which is supposed to consist of three acts—seeing, 
loving, and praising God. ; 

When one has heard and seen the Carthusian monks, friars, 
and novices performing their midnight orisons in the obscurity 
of their dark chapel, in the midst of this terrific mountain 
solitude, at an hour when the rest of the world is sleeping, or 
rioting, or revelling ; when one listens to their voices as they 
chant the psalms and liturgy, some trembling and feeble with 
age, others full and vibrating with robust youth ; when one 
thinks that night after night for nearly eight hundred years 
these same prayers have been offered up in spite of death and 
of revolutions that have changed empires and overturned 
thrones,—one feels profound respect for these pious anchorites, 
forgotten by us in their mountain solitude and yet remember- 
ing us in their nightly prayers. 





MILAN. 


The Italians make a most liberal use of superlatives. This 
indulgence costs them nothing but their breath, but it costs a 
good deal to strangers, who often spend much time and money 
in seeing much-vaunted monuments that are unworthy of 
their reputation. Such is the famous Duomo of Milan, reputed 
by the Italians to be “cosa la pid stupenda, la pit 
maravigliosa”—in short, one of the wonders of the world. 
In reality, this immense cathedral produces a greater effect 
than its artistic merits deserve; and that, too, becanse of its 
size, of the multiplicity of detail, and of the material employed 
throughout in its structure—namely, white marble. When you 
look at the Duomo from the piazza the effect is dazzling, par- 
ticularly by moonlight ; it looks like an enormous glacier, with 
its thousand needles sculptured and fretted into elegant forms, or 
like some fairy alcazar, bordered with lacework, against a back- 
ground of lapis lazuli, and surmounted by forests of pinnacles 
and turrets and pointed shafts, on which are balanced white 
marble statues of thousands of saints. And in the midst the 
forest of needles rises higher and higher around a central 
spire, a gigantic glittering stalagmite, crystallised in the air, 
and bearing on its point a crescent, on which stands the 
gilded image of the Virgin, Marie nascenti, to whom the 
church is dedicated. The inside gives a better idea of the 
vastness of the building than the outside, seen from below : 
six rows of white marble clustered columns of extraordinary 
height and thickmess support the whole, and divide the 
church into five naves. These columns are fine, and, owing 
to their height, they appear light and slender ; their delicate 
lines, too, are not interrupted by bulging capitals, but only 
by tribunes, in the niches of which are placed statues of 
saints. The rest of the interior, with the exception of the 
choir, is plain and bare, especially when compared with the 
excessive ornamentation of the exterior and of the roof, which 
is made of slabs of marble, and peopled literally by thousands 
of marble statues arranged along the streets, corridors, and 
staircases which traverse this huge roof in every direction : 6716, 
we were told, is the total number of statues on the cathedral of 
Milan—a sufficient population for a small town. All this is 
very wonderful and very enormous. The Duomo is the 
biggest church in the world, next to St. Peter’s. From an 
architectural point of view it is the biggest Gothic toy in the 
world, and structurally uninteresting, because everywhere it 
is braced together with iron. The story runs that the 
two architects of the Duomo, Tibaldi and Bassi, were con- 
stantly at loggerheads, and in order to settle their differences 
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they appealed successively to Palladio, Vusari, and Vignole. 
It was apropos of the excessive use of iron braces in the 
construction of the cathedral of Milan that Vignole made a 
famous reply, which to this day remains the best criticism 
that can be made of the Duomo: “An edifice ought not to be 
sustained by leading strings.” 

After the Duomo the greatest sight in Milan is Lionardo 
da Vinci’s famous fresco of the “ Last Supper” in the refectory 
of the convent of Santa Maria delle Grazie, a barn-like, neg- 
lected place, where the phantom relics of Lionardo’s work are 
seen in the most unfavourable conditions of light and sur- 
roundings. Thousands of travellers in the course of the 
year pay to see this fresco; surely the Milanese might 
spend some of this revenue in arranging the refectory more 
decently, or at least in giving to the dirty yellow wall below 
the fresco a coat of colour of a dark neutral tone, so that the 
harmony of the fresco would not suffer from the crnde neigh- 
bourhood of mouldering whitewash. Alas! all that remains 
of the “ Last Supper ” is the composition, and the landscape seen 
through the window in the background: the faces, hands, and 
drapery of the figures have all been repainted. Time had been 
cruel enough to this work in spotting it with leprous scabs of 
dampness ; but the hand of man has been still more cruel, 
and the injuries of both kinds are only too evident in the 
violent light that pours in from the windows. I feel sure 
that if this light could be tempered by curtains, and if the 
fresco were only presented in decent conditions and sur- 
roundings, it would require but a slight effort of imagination 
to enable us to evoke from the shadowy remnants an image 
of the splendid harmony of colour which this “ Last Supper ” 
must originally have presented. As itis, we can really see little 
more than the beauty of the composition, which has been 
rendered universally known by Raphael Morghen’s wonderful 
engraving. 

At the Ambrosian Library we were also struck by the 
general aspect of neglect, and the miserable conditions, in 
which everything is exhibited. In the library the rarities are 
crowded pell-mell in the cheapest glass cases; and that 
famous lock of Lucrezia Borgia’s blond hair is preserved in 
a pink paper box, such as you see used for paltry toys at 
country fairs. This lock used to be attached to a letter 
written by Lucrezia to the future Cardinal Bembo ; but, as the 
custode told us, it has been detached and placed in this glass- 
topped box “because the very celebrated Englishman Lord 
Byron formerly succeeded in stealing one hair,” a fact which 
is recorded, I believe, in a letier by the poet to Murray. One 
of the pearls of the Ambrosian is Lionardo’s “ Book of 
Machines,” containing 400 leaves and more than 1700 drawings, 
geometrical figures, machines, optical instruments, fortifi- 
cations, &c. All that is shown of this book are two pages! 
The exquisite fragments of the tomb of Gaston De Foix, 
instead of being put under glass, are protected from indiscreet 
fingers by a wire netting, which prevents one seeing them. 
And the museum! What disorder! what confusion! com- 
parable only to the farrago of a badly-kept bric-a-brac store ! 
Here is a Botticelli all awry, in a frame which is parting 
company with the picture; here is a ‘Titian in the 
same state; and hundreds of good, bad, and mostly in- 
different Old Masters are hung in the paltriest frames and in the 
wretchedest confusion. Here also are quantities of precious 
drawings, especially by Lionardo, Albert Diirer, and Luini, 
grouped without order or respect, in vast fly-blown cases— 
originals, copies, real drawings and attributed drawings, all 
together—and all without name or number, or distinguishing 
mark. Raphael's cartoon of the “School of Athens” is in a 
hideous frame. In short, the pictures and drawings of the 
Ambrosian are kept and exhibited in barbarous conditions 
utterly unworthy of such a civilised and progressive town as 
Milan professes to be. The public collection of the Brera Museum 
is better arranged, in well-lighted rooms ; and one can admire in 
comparative visual comfort Raphael's “ Sposalizio,”’ Lionardo’s 
crayon and sanguine study of the head of Christ for the * Last 
Supper,” remarkable works by Crivelli, Tintoretto, Mantegna, 
Bonifacio, and, above all, by Luini, many of whose frescoes 
have been removed from churches and convents and placed 
here in security. But what has the intelligent curator of the 
museum done? Instead of placing these frescoes by Luini in 
one of the good rooms of the museum, he has hung them in 
the vestibule and along a corridor, where half of them are 
seen only in reflected light. The Milanese press would 
render @ service to art if it would only agitate these questions 
of museum reform, and stir up the worthy gentlemen who 
preside over the fate of many masterpieces, and draw their 
salaries regularly. 

Milan, above all towns in northern Italy, abounds in 
churches and convents, a]l more or less interesting, more or less 
rich in works of art, and more or less well preserved. The 
visitor, armed with his guide-book, will visit those which most 
tempt him ; and in the course of his rambles he will inevitably 
be struck by the rich and solid aspect of the town, by the 
multiplicity of tramways, by the universal use of electric light, 
and by the mantillas of the middle-class women, who remind 
one a little of the black-eyed beauties of Spain. Curiosity will 
doubtless lead most visitors to the crematory furnace in the 
Milan cemetery. We visited this establishment in detail, and 
were greatly struck by the simplicity and excellence of the 
system. We learnt with interest that for the modest sum of 
£4 8s. we could be burnt, and our ashes boxed up in a marble 
pigeon-hole. T. C. 
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ORLD’S MEDICINE. 





From the earliest days of medicinal science no antidote has achieved such a reputation as 


BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


Their fame has reached the uttermost parts of the earth; their curative power is universally 
acknowledged to a degree unprecedented in the annals of physical research; and it is echoed 
from shore to shore that for Bilious and Nervous Disorders, Indigestion with its dreaded 
allies, and for assisting Nature in her wondrous functions, they are 
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SHIPS AT THE QUEEN’S 








H.M.S. Inflexible, the flag-ship of Admiral Sir George Willes, 
K.C.B., who commands the fleet assembled this day at Spit- 
head to be reviewed by her Majesty the Queen, was built at 
Portsmouth Dockyard, from the designs of Sir Nathaniel 
Barnaby, then Director of Naval Construction, and was 
launched in April, 1876, Princess Louise, as representative of 
the Queen, taking the chief part in the ceremony ; but this 
ship was not finally completed till 1881. The Inflexible was 
considered the greatest result that had been obtained by the 
naval architects of the Board of Admiralty ; one of the most 
important, novel, and peculiar features in her design being the 
citadel, or castle, fore and aft, the sides of which, having length 
of 110 ft., rise to a height of 20 ft. above the water, and 
are joined by transverse walls 75 ft. long, across the 
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H.M.S, AJAX, 


deck ; the turrets, moreover, instead of being placed on the 
direct line of the keel, are placed obliquely, one looking to the 
port side and the other to starboard. ‘This great ship is 320 {t. 
long, 75 ft. broad, and draws 25 ft. 5 in. water, her displacement 
being no less than 11,880 tons. Her engines, constructed by 
Messrs. Elder and Co., of Glasgow, are of 8000-horse power, 
and each is completely isolated, so as to work if the other 
engine broke down. The side armour-plating, at different 
parts, is 16 in., 20 in., and 24 in. thick, in two plates of iron, 
with a mass of wood between them; that of the bulkheads, 
14 in. to 22in., and that of the turrets, 16 in.; the wooden 
backing from 17in. to 25 in. thick. The cost of her construction 
exceeded £800,000. She is armed with four 80-ton muzzle- 
loading rifled guns, in the turrets; eight light guns, four 


quick-firing guns, seventeen machine-guns, and three tubes for 
discharging torpedoes. Her speed is not much below fourteen 
knots or sea-iniles an hour; and her bunkers hold 1300 tons 
of coal, which is sufficient for stcaming 5200 miles at the 
average rate of ten miles an hour. ‘The In‘exible, it will be 
remembered, took an important part in the bombardment of 
the forts of Alexandria, on July 12, 1882, as did also the 
Sultan and the Invincible, which are described on another page. 

H.M.S. Agincourt, a broadside ship of war, constructed at 
Birkenhead by Messrs. Laird, in 1868, is 400ft. in length and 
59ft. 6in. broad, draws 27 ft. 9in. water, with a displacement 
of 10,690 tons ; the engines, by Maudslay, are of 6870-horse 
power ; the armour is comparatively slight, being only 4} in. 
and 5}in. thick on 10in, oak backing. This ship’s broadsice 
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H.M.S. MINOTAUR. 


fire is of eight 12-ton guns on each side, having seventeen 
guns of that size in all, with fourteen light guns; and she is 
furnished with fifteen machine guns, for defence against 
boarding, and with a couple of torpedo-tubes. Her speed is 
more than fourteen knots an hour, and she has coal for steam- 
ing 1300 miles. 

H.M.S. Minotaur, likewise a broadside man-of-war, of the 
same period, built at Blackwall by private contract, is of the 
same dimensions with the Agincourt ; the armour-plating also 
is similar to that; and their guns are the same, except that 
the Minotaur has two breech-loading rifled guns of six-inch 
calibre, and has also four torpedo-tubes. The Minotaur has 
rather higher speed. 

H.M.S. Hercules is a central-battery ship, much larger than 
the Invincible, her dimensions being 325 ft. long and 59 ft. 
broad ; she draws 26ft. 6in. water, with a displacement of 
8680 tons. She was built at Chatham Dockyard, and launched 
in 1868. Her engines, made by Penn and Sons, are of 6750- 
horse power. The armour-plating is six and nine inches thick. 
The battery consists of eight heavy guns, breech-loaders, each 

reighing eighteen tons, with two lesser breech-loading guns 

fore and aft, also four guns of 7-in. calibre, six light 
guns, and two quick-firing guns, besides fourteen machine- 
guns and four torpedo-tubes, so that she is quite a fighting 
ship. She steams fourteen knots an hour, and can run 1760 
miles with the coal she carries. 

H.M.S. Monarch, one of the older type of turret-ships, was 
launched in 1869, from Chatham Dockyard, and is 330 ft. long, 
57 ft. 6 in. broad, drawing 27 ft., with 8320 tons displacement of 
water. Her engines, by Humphrys, are of 7840-horse power. 
Her sides and bulwarks have armour-plating 5in. to 7in. 
thick, and that of her turrets is 8 in. to lV in. thick. Her four 
turret-guns, muzzle-loading, are of 25-ton size; and she has 
two guns half that size and one that is a quarter the size, all 
of rifled bore, with three light guns, fourteen machine-guns, 
and four torpedo-tubes. Her speed is close on fifteen knots 
an hour. She has coal for a run of 1500 miles. 

H.M.S. Ajax, one of the more recent kind of turret-ships, 
with double screw-propeller, was constructed at Pembroke 
Dockyard, and was completed in 1883. Her dimensions are: 
length, 280 ft.; breadth, 66 ft., giving handiness in turning ; 
she draws but 24 ft. of water, though her displacement is 
8510 tons. She has engines of 6440-horse power, by Penn ; 
her speed is nearly 13} knots, and her “coal endurance” will 
support a voyage of 4100 miles. Her turrets are armed with 
four guns of 38-ton size (muzzle-loading. of course), and she 
possesses also two breech-loaders of six-inch bore and two 
light guns, with fourteen machine-guns, and a couple of tubes 
for torpedoes. 

H.M.S. Collingwood is a ship of the new “ Admiral” class, 
with barbette-mounted guns, which are placed 22 ft. above the 
water, on fixed towers standing 140 ft. apart, besides having a 
large unarmoured battery, of six-inch breech-loaders, at ports § ft. 
below the towers, still above the ordinary deck of the ship, with 


much convenience for the crew and facility of working. A volume 
by Lord Brassey, just published, ‘“‘ The Naval Annual for 1886,” 
contains valuable remarks upon the advantages of this type of 
ship, compared with suchas the Devastation and the Inflexible ; 
and the very satisfactory steaming trials of the Collingwood 
are noted. This ship, built at Pembroke Dockyard, was 
launched last year, having cost nearly £600,000. She is 325 ft. 
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with twelve quick-firing guns, which should make her tolerably 
effective in battle ; she is also furnished with the usual 
allowance of machine-guns, and with four torpedo-launching 
tubes or stands. The speed of the Collingwood is more than 
sixteen and a half knois an hour, 16°40, but may possibly be 
excelled by several other new twin-screw ships, the Benbow, 
the Camperdown, and the Anson, with barbette-mounted guns. 
These ships carry 1200 tons of coal, good for a voyage of 8500 
sea-miles. 

H.M.S. Impérieuse, an armour-belted twin-screw cruiser, re- 
presents also some of the latest improvements, and has a speed 
of 17 knots an hour. She carries four 18-ton breech-loading 
guns on armoured barbette towers, and six breech-loaders of 
six-inch calibre, with four light guns and four quick-firing, 
also fourteen machine-guns and six torpedo-tubes. She is 
315 ft. long, 62 ft. broad, and draws 25 ft., with 7390 tons dis- 
placement, and the hull is sheathed with copper. The 
Impérieuse was built at Portsmouth, and was finished last 
year. Her engines, of 10,180-horse power, were constructed by 
Maudslay’s firm, and are highly commended. The armour- 
plating is from 8 in. to 10in. thick, and is mainly applied ina 
belt extending two-fifths of the length of the hull, protecting 
the machinery and the magazines, and assisting, we are told, to 
secure the stability and buoyancy of the ship ; the barbette towers, 
with the gunners and the loading machinery of the guns, are 
protected also by armour. The Impérieuse carries 1200 tons 
of coal,.and is able to keep at sea while traversing 7300 
nautical miles under steam, which is a great qualification for 
a ship to be employed in protecting our commercial marine in 
time of war. 

We can safely refer to Lord Brassey's instructive volume for 
much further information. It should be observed that the 
Impérieuse class and the “ Admiral” class of new ships, and 
the belted cruisers, are of types adopted by Lord Northbrook, 
as First Lord of the Admiralty, in 1884; but the Right Hon. 
W. H. Smith is entitled to the credit of having already laid 
down the Collingwood, the first of the “ Admiral” class, and 
Lord Brassey cordially bears testimony to the merits of his 
administration. “Let there be less of national self-depre- 
ciation, and less of party spirit, in dealing with the Navy,” 
says Lord Brassey, with whom, it is to be hoped, the spectators 
of to-day’s naval review at Spithead will be disposed to agree. 

As it isa Queen’s Jubilee review, this occasion is appropriate 
for noticing the progress that has been made, both in the con- 
struction and equipment of our war-ships and in the manu- 
facture of naval ordnance, since her Majesty’s accession to the 
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long, and has a Lreadth of 68 ft., drawing 26 ft. 3°in. water, 
with displacement of 9150 tons. Her engines, by Maudslay, 
have no less than 9570-horse power, and she has two screw-pro- 
pellers. The armour-plating on her sides is 16 in.and 18 in. thick, 
and that of the barbette towers 12 in. and 14 in. thick. She 
carries, like the Colossus, a sister ship, four breech-loading 
rifled guns of 43-ton size, with six lesser breech-loaders, and 
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throne. In 1837 our Navy consisted of wooden unarmoured 
sailing-ships; only two first-rate, carrying 120 thirty-two 
pounder guns, with two 68-pounder carronades ; four second- 
rate ships of 96,84, and 72 guns ; and eleven third-rate, for line 
of battle ; with frigates, brigs, and sloops of war, and a few non- 
combatant steamers. In 1837 there was a first-class line-of-battle- 
ship, named the Trafalgar, building at Woolwich Dockyard ; and 
now, in 1887, there is another first-class ship, also to be named 
the Trafalgar, building at Portsmouth. Let us compare these 
two ships. The old Trafalgar, constructed of wood, was 205 ft. 
long, 55 ft. 74in. broad, and would carry 120 guns, each of the 
average weight of 45 cwt., throwing projectiles of 16} lb. weight 
on the average. She required a crew of 1000 men to work the sails 
and guns, all being then done by manual labour, without the aid 
of machinery. The new Trafalgar, built entirely of steel, and 
the hulk subdivided into 150 watertight compartments, is 
345 ft. long, 73 ft. broad, and will have a displacement of 
11.940 tons. Her triple expansion engines, with cylindrical 
boilers, working up to 135 Ib. the square inch, will develop 
12,000-horse power, which will drive the ship at a speed of 
nearly seventeen knots an hour; and she will carry a sufficient 
coal supply to steam 2000 knots at full speed, or 7700 knots at the 
speed of ten knots an hour. This new war-ship, the Trafalgar 
of the present day, will be armoured with steel-faced plates 
from 14 in. to 20 in. thick ; she will carry, in her two revolving 
armoured turrets, four 67-ton breech-loading rifled guns, which 
discharge projectiles weighing 1250 1b., with 520 lb. powder 
charges ; and she will also carry eight lesser guns, but of 
immensely greater power than any of 1837, nineteen quick-firing 
guns, and apparatus for charging and launching torpedoes. 
It is considered that the new Trafalgar, with her defences 
and her powers of offence, “ would alone be more than a match 
for the whole of the British Navy in 1837, being absolutely 
invulnerable to their means of attack.” As all the necessary 
operations for working the ship, steering, and fighting, will be 
performed by steam, the crew will number but 520 men, only 
about half the crew of the old Trafalgar. Hydraulic 
machinery will be employed in working the turrets, the guns, 
the shot and ammunition hoists, and for other purposes, while 
fifty or sixty auxiliary steam-engines will be used on board. 
The ship will, in fact, be a huge floating war-machine. Won- 
derful improvement! But let us not omit to remark that the 
cost of our Navy in 1837 was £4,419,700, and that it 18 
£12,741,000 for the present year, not to reckon the cost of 
Do we seem, however. as a nation to be grudging 


ordnance. 
or neglecting the defe 2 of the kingdom at sea! 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will (dated Feb. 24, 1872), with two codicils (dated 
Jan. 8 and Feb. 28, 1878), of Mr. Charles Paton Henderson, 
late of No. 77, Lancaster-gate,and Withington Hall, Manchester, 
merchant, who died on May 10 last, was proved at the 
District Registry of Manchester on the 13th ult. by William 
Henderson and John Paton Henderson, the sons, the executors, 
the value of the personal estate amounting to upwards of 
£404,000. The testator gives £80,000, upon trust, for his four 
daughters, Mrs. Agnes Potter, Mrs. Christian Alexandrina 
Ross, Mrs. Mary Ross, and Miss Anna Paton Henderson, in 
equal shares, and, at their death, to their respective children as 
they shall appoint; £12,000, upon trust, for his son, Peter 
Paton Henderson, for life, and then for his children ; and one 
or two other legacies. ‘The residue of his real and personal 
estate he leaves to his two sons, William and John Paton, in 
eyual shares, as tenants in common. 

The will of the late Mr. L. R. Baily, of Allerton Hall, 
formerly M.P. for the Exchange Division of Liverpool, who 
died on April 18 last, has been proved by Mrs. Baily, his widow, 
and sole executrix, the personal estate being sworn at £95,000. 
The testator gives pecuniary legacies to his brothers and 
sisters ; and he gives his residence and real estate at Allerton 
Hall to his widow, for life, with an immediate pecuniary 
legacy, and his plate, books, wines, horses, carriages,c. The 
rest of the real estate and the residue of the personalty is given 
to trustees, upon trust for the widow, for life, subject to 
annuities to the testator’s two sons during their mother’s life, 
and after her death, upon trusts, in favour of the sons and 
the testator’s nieces and nephews. ‘The testator also- gives 
£13,000 in charitable legacies, amongst the following: local 
charities ; but the payment of the charitable legacies is postponed 
until after the termination of the preceding life estates: 
£2000 to the Liverpool Blue-Coat Hospital ; £1000 each to the 
Liverpool Ladies’ Charity, Liverpool Children’s Infirmary, 
Liverpool Eye and Ear Infirmary, Liverpool Royal Infirmary, 
Liverpool Orphan Asylum, Liverpool Deaf and Dumb Asylum, 
School for the Indigent Blind (Hardman-street, Liverpool), 
Liverpool Northern Hospital, and Liverpool Southern Hospital ; 
£500 each to the Liverpool Governesses’ Benevolent Insti- 
tution, Liverpool Fund Additional Curates* Society, and 
Liverpool Church Sunday-School Institute; and £250 each 
to the Liverpool Diocesan Clergy Widows’ Institution (Wars 
rington) and Clergy Daughters’ Schoo! (Warrington). 

The will (dated July 30, 1883) of Mr. George Augustug 
Calder, late of St. Martin’s-court, St. Martin’s-lane, wholesale 
stationer, and of No. 76, Hamilton-terrace, St. John’s Wood, 
who died on May 17 last, at Hastings, was proved on the 5th 
inst. by Mrs. Emma Anne Calder, the widow ; George Henry 
Turner, the nephew ; and Frederick Butcher, the executors, 
the value of the personal estate amounting to over £72,000. 
The testator gives £1000 to each of his wife’s nephews and 
nieces, the children of her brothers, Edwin John Morgan and 
Clement Compton Morgan ; £1000, upon trust, for each of his 
sisters, Mrs. Mary Turner and Mrs. Louisa Elizabeth Gullick, 
and their children ; legacies to his executors, Mr. Turner and 
Mr. Butcher, and to two persons in the employ of Messrs. 
Fuller and Co. ; and all his real estate and the residue of his 
personal estate to his wife. 

The will (dated Feb. 5, 1883), with a codicil (dated Aug. 5, 
1886), of Mr. George Bartram, late of “ Rocklands,” Tunbridge 
Wells, Kent, who died on May 8 last, was proved on the 
4th inst. by George William Bartram and the Rev. Henry 
Bartram, the sons, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to upwards of £45,000. The testator gives 
£200, and £1500 per annum, and the use, for life, rent free, of 
his freehold house, “ Rocklands,” with the plate, glass, linen, 
furniture, household effects, horses and carriages, to his 
wife, Mrs. Elizabeth Bartram ; and £4000 to his son Henry. 
The residue of his real and personal estate he leaves to his 
said two sons, in equal shares. The testator nominates his said 
son, George William, to succeed. to his share of the business of 
a brewer carried on by him and his nephew at Tunbridge Wells. 

The will of Mr. George Scrivens, late of Hastings, Sussex, 
banker, who died on April 21 last, was proved on the 9th ult., 
at the Lewes District Registry, by Samuel Scrivens and William 
Hallaway, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to upwards of £37,000. The testator bequeaths 
£11,000 to Arthur Bayley Potter and Richard Ellis Potter, the 
sons of his brother-in-law, Mr. Thomas Bayley Potter, M.P. ; 
£50 to the Hastings Dispensary; and numerous legacies to 
relatives, late clerks, servants, and others—including £500 to 
Miss M. B. B. Edwards, the authoress. All his real estate and 
the residue of his personal estate he leaves to the said Samuel 
Scrivens. 

The Scotch Confirmation, under seal of the Commissariot 
of Haddington, of the general disposition and settlement 
(dated April 1, 1874) of Sir Hew Dalrymple, Bart., of North 
Berwick, who died on April 27 last, at Luchie, North Berwick, 
granted? to Dame Frances Arkwright. or Dalrymple, the 
widow, the executrix nominate, was resealed in London on 
the 7th inst., the value of the personal estate in England and 
Scotland amounting to upwards of £22,000. 

The will (dated Aug. 21, 1865) of Miss Emelia Barbara 
Gregg, late of No. 25, York-terrace, Regent's Park, who died 
on April 19 last, was proved on the 13th ult., by Richard 
Gosling and Francis Gosling, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to upwards of £19,000. After 
giving a few legacies to relatives and friends, the testatrix 
leaves the residue of her property as to one third, upon trust, 
for her brother, Charles Francis Gregg for life, and then to her 
niece, Maria Maud Gosling; one third to her nephew, the 
Rev. John Frederick Gosling. and the remaining third to her 
niece, Jessy Gosling. 

The will (dated Nov. 5, 1880) of Mr. George Dines, late of 
Woodside, Walton-on-Thames, who died on May 25 last, was 
proved on the 7th inst. by Mrs. Louisa Sara Dines, the widow, 
William Henry Dines, the son, and the Rev. Frederick Jessop 
Kelly, the executors, the value of the personal estate exceed- 
ing £19,000. The testator gives £2000 and his furniture, 
jewellery, carriages, and horses, to his wife; and the residue 
of his property, upon trust, for her for life. At her death he 
leaves his leasehold houses, Nos. 92, 93, and 94, Grosvenor-road, 
Pimlico, to his daughter, Mrs. Hettie Louisa Sara Kelly, for 
life, and then for her children ; his other leasehold premises in 
Grosvenor-road, now let to the Secretary of State for War, to 
his daughter Emily Mary Dines, and, at her death, to her 
children ; £1000 to the Rev. Frederick Jessop Keliy ; and the 
ultimate residue to his son, William Henry. 


A postman at Whitby, named Percival, who has just 
completed his fortieth year of service, has served under 
fourteen Postmasters-General, walked seven thousand miles in 
the discharge of his duties, and delivered five million letters. 

The Rev. George Griffiths, B.D., Rector of Machynlleth, 
honorary Canon of Bangor Cathedral, has been appointed to 
the vacant archdeaconry of Bangor. The North Wales Chronicle 
states that the new Archdeacon is a most eloquent preacher in 
English and Welsh, 


CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 


F D (South Shields).—Thanks ; the photo is noticed below. 

F P B¢Plymouth).—An interesting variation, but it requires careful examination. 

T H B(Wolverhampton).—Your request is noted, 

W H D(Woburn).—The solution of No. 2254 is correctly given in our Issue of the 
ied inst. You are wide of the mark in your proposed solutions of Nos, 2256 
and 2257, 

W If (Manchester).—We are obliged for the correction. Your problem shall 
appear shortly, 

J AC (Listowel).—Yes ; Mr. Healey has heen found “napping” in No, 2253. We 
have missed your name from the chronicles of the Chess world for some 
years past, 

L D.—The diagram has been forwarded as requested. 

Nore. Problem No, 2257 was inadvertently described as the composition of Mr. 
W Heathcote, instead of Mr. G Heathcote. 

CORRECT SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No, 2253 received from J A_C (Listowel); of 
N 1. 225 from Ek Lily and W Hanson; of No, 2255 from ROH Brooks, E It H, 
CSV Blackhurne ; of No, 2256 from Alpha, Bernard Reynolds, Osmanli, and EA OL, 

CORRECT SOLUTIONS OF PRopLEM No, 2257 received from C E P, R IW Brooks, 
N58 Harris, J A Schmucke, C Oswald, W It Raillem, It Tweddell, Major Prichard, 
B it Wood in De Sarts (Liege), Joseph Ainsworth, Osmanli, E teatherstone, 
A ( Hunt, SEH, Jupiter Junior, Thomas Chown, L Sharswood, Ernest Shars- 
wood, Nerina, KE Casella (Varis), E Louden, W tlillier, Sergeant James Sage, 
I, Falcon (Antwerp), E Elstury, James D Hannan, @ W Law, H Lucas, © Darracl 
V Coevorden (of Namaqualand), 8 Bullen, I Wardell, North-Bac, Otto Fuluer, 
Shadforth, kL Southwell, R Worters, L Wyman, Ben Nevis, I G (Ware), F W, 
RF N Banks, U Reeve, and Commander W L Martin (1t.N.). 

SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No. 2256. 
WHITE. BLACK, 
1. Kt to Q 5th K takes Kt 
2. Q to Kt 7th (ch) K moves 
3. Mates accordingly. 

: Adar NS foregoing sages author’s solution; but several correspondents have 

discovered a very guod and elaborate solution by way of 1. Kt to Q sq, and others 

send Ll. K to Kt 3rd, . , - 


PROBLEM No. 
By A. E. Strupp, 
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White to play, and mate in four moves. 
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Played between Mr, JAMES MORTIMER and Mr. W. H. K. Po.ock. 
(Vienna Opening.) 

BLACK (Mr. M.) WHITE (Mr. P.) 
P to K 4th 17. Kt to Q 5th Kt to K 4th 

Kt to Q B 3rd 18. Q to B 8rd Kt to K 2nd 

P takes P Black has no,goo0d way of providing 

B to K 2nd against the Mireatened sacrifice of the 
PtoK Kt4th | Knight. 

P to Q 3rd 19. Kt takes Q B P 

P to Kt 5th 
3 takes Kt 

() takes P 

Q to Kt 2nd 

K to Q sq 

P toQ R 3rd 
Kt takes P (eh), 

21. R takes Kt (ch) 

22. B takes Kt Q to Bsq 

23. BtoQ 5th (ch) K to Kt 3rd 

White mates in four moves: ex. gr. 

24. Q to Bith(ch) K to Kt 4th (vest) 
2. B to Bath (eh) K to Kt 5th 
26. B to B 8rd (ch) K to R Sth 
27.QtoR Sth. Mate. 


WHITE (Mr. P.) BLACs (Mr. M.) 
1. P to K 4th 
2. Kt to Q B 3rd 
3. P to K B 4th 
4. Kt to K B 8rd 
5. B to Q B 4th 
6. P to Q 4th 
7.P tok R4th 
8. Kt to Kt 5th 
9, P takes B 
10. P to K Kt 3rd 
. Kt toQ Kt 5th 
12. Q B takes P 
13. Kt to Q B 3rd 
There is no advantage on either side at 
this juncture, 
14. Q to Q 3rd 
15. K to B 2nd 
16.Q Rto Qsq 
A very strong coup. 


16. P to K R4th 


This and the next two movesare played 
in Mr, Pollock's happiest style. 
19. K takes Kt 
20. R takes Q P K Kt toQB3rd 
If 20. K takes RN; then 21. B takes Kt 
followed by 22.R to Qsq (ch), &e. 
K takes R 


Kt to B 6th (ch) 
B to Q 2nd 





Problem No. 2259 is published by special request. We are aware, how- 
ever, that many of our readers prefer simpler fare, and therefore append a 
three-move problem by Herr Bandermann ;— 

_ White: Kat K square, Kts at K 6th and Q 4th, B at Q Kt square. (Four 
pieces.) 

Black: K at K 6th, B at K R 8th, Pawn at K 5th. 

White to play, and mate in three moves, 

We have received from Messrs. J. Downey and Sons, of South Shields, a 
very fine specimen of photographic art, representing a group of British and 
Irish chess editors, preparel by Mrs. T. B. Rowland, of Dublin. Each 
photograph has affixed to it the autograph f the original. We hope the 
work may find a place in every British and ish chess club. Copies will be 
supplied by Mrs. ‘'T. B. Rowland, 9, Victoria-terrace, Clontarf, Dublin. 

We go to press too early in the week to record the proceedings at the 
opening of the German Chess Congress on the 18th inst. at Frankfort. 
Twenty-one players have entered the lists of the Masters’ Tournament, 
including Messrs. Blackburne, Burn, Gunsberg,and Zukertort from London. 
Berlin, Leipsic, and Vienna are strongly represented—-three masters from 
each city, and Louis Paalsen is expected to make his appearance in the 
arena ere the lists are closed. 

A match between the members of the Paris Cercle and the British Chess 
Club was played at the rooms of the latter on Monday. The piay was 
followed by a banquet to the visitors, with a smoking concert to wind up 
the evening. 


(Three pieces.) 


The Hampstead Vestry have decided to contribute £20,000 
(in place of £10,000 as previously decided) towards the cost 
of the proposed purchase by the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
of Parliament-hill and the adjacent fields, as an extension of 
Hampstead-heath. 

It has been arranged that Mr Justice Denman and Mr. 
Justice Kekewich will be the vacation Judges. Mr. Justice 
Kekewich, who has taken Rotteridge Park, Herts, for the 
autumn, will be the Judge during the first half of the long 
vacation, which begins on Aug. 12 and ends on Oct. 24. 


The fifty-third report of the National Education Board has. 
been published. The schools on the operation list now number 
8024, showing an advance of 88 schools over last year. The 
total number of pupils in attendance during the 14 days 
immediately preceding the result of examinations was 705.585, 
but the total which made any attendance during the year 1886 
was 1,071,791. The great test, however, is the average daily 
attendance—viz., 490,484 pupils, a decrease of 11,970 as com- 
pared with that of 1885. his decrease, the Commissioners 
state, “is mainly attributable to the prevalence of epidemics 
in many parts of the country.” Of the average daily attendance, 
781 are Catholics, 10:2 Protestants, 10°-4 Presbyterians, and 1:3 
Dissenters. There are 4019 schools in which the attendance is 
mixed. Of these, 2714 are under Catholic teachers, 1228 under 
Protestant teachers, and 77 are under teachers of both 
denominations, 
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NEW BOOKS. 

ODD TRAVELLING. 

Around the World tn a Bicycle. By Thomas Stevens 
(Sampson Low and Co.).—This last quarter of the nineteenth 
century is the age of audacious eccentric freaks. Englishmen 
and Americans, every year, win ephemeral renown by some 
queer feat of locomotion. “Straddie—a _ saddle— and 
skedaddle!” is the watchword of a numerous and highly 
organised association of strong and active young men, whose 
Transatlantic champion has now conquered, if not the circum- 
ference of the globe, with its lands and seas, the greater part 
of the orbis terrarum affording solid ground for his revolving 
pair of unequal circles. Three Continents, America, Europe, 
and Asia, with an aggregate land-breadth of at least seven 
thousand geographicai miles as far as the capital of Persia, 
and extended, with the intervening ocean, over 180 degrees 
of longitude, half the surface of the terrestrial orb, have 
been traversed by the solitary bicycle of Mr. Thomas 
Stevens. Let him enjoy the glory of an achievement that 
required not only the skill to ride his machine, but 
courage, fortitude, and patience, in the endurance of 
toil and of frequent hardships, with the tact and shrewd- 
ness, and the constant good-humour, that were needed in 
finding his road and his provender among various nations of 
mankind. To them, in many sequestered countries of stationary 
population, this “extravagant and wheeling stranger” must 
have been a singularly fantastic visitor ; and human nature 
cannot be so very bad if it resisted the temptation, for mere 
mischief, to stop his amazing career. We are glad that 
he got along so well, because we like him, in the companion- 
ship between author and reader, and we feel sure that he is 
personally a good fellow. He writes a neat, nimble, smoothly 
and swiftly rolling style—that of a literary bicyclist, midway 
between the sermo pedestris and the chariot of rhetorical pomp. 
His jokes are often cheap and small, as may be observed in the 
travelling notes of gentlemen who go about alone, brooding 
over the trivialities of each day’s experience, having neither 
business, nor friends, nor books with them for wider themes 
of thought. It seems to us, moreover, that a bicycle-rider is 
somewhat less advantageously circumstanced than a traveller 
on foot, or even a horseman, for seeing the country and talking 
freely with the people. ‘There is nothing like walking, after 
all, if it were not so slow, and if one could get rid of the 
knapsack, exposing him to the curiosity of the natives, and 
repelling them from easy conversation. The horse, if the man 
can ride and take care of his steed, is a general passport to 
popular goodwill. But the novelty of the bicycle, however 
flattering to the self-consciousness of its owner, cannot bea 
recommendation to ordinary rustic folk. We should therefore 
not be disposed, in any case, to follow the example of 
Mr. Stevens, though bicycle-riding is the most delightful, 
perhaps the most healthful, exercise of its kind. It is too 
evident, from his narrative, that the man becomes, in a long 
journey, rather a siave to the machine. His attention must be 
constantly applied to the state of the road, whether sandy, 
muddy, or stony; he must eye the ground for ruts, loose 
pebbles, and other petty causes of danger, or he may get a fall. 
How often did Mr. Stevens lose the most beautiful sights by 
the wayside, or was debarred from the most attractive paths 
to the right or left, by consideration for his mechanical 
assistant! The bicycle, of course, is not available in some 
parts of the road; the man has to walk, and trundle it 
by his side, over bad pieces ; he may come to marshes and 
places of deep mire, where it would stick, or to rocks or 
thickets of underwood, in a wild country, where it must be 
lifted and carried. In crossing a deep stream without a 
bridge, the bicycle is tied to pieces of wood and so floated, 
to be pushed over by the man swimming. If he wades 
he trundles it. Mr. Stevens, who started from the shore of 
San Francisco Bay, April 22, 1884, crossing the Sierras 
Nevadas, the Desert of Utah, and the Rocky Mountains to 
Wyoming, soon found that his travelling could not be all 
riding. ‘This American portion, however, of his immense 
itinerary must not detain us, though abounding with humorous 
anecdotes of the quaint sayings and habits of Western men, of 
Mormons, gold-diggers, and Indians, and giving some description 
also of the prairies, Nebraska, Iowa, and other States, with the 
route along the south shore of Lake Erie. He reached Boston 
on Aug. 4, having taken a hundred and three days to wheel 
over 3700 miles from the Pacific to the Atlantic coast. It was 
not till the next year, April 9, 1885, that he embarked for 
Europe ; and when arrived he spent three weeks in England, 
making acquaintance with our leading bicyclists, and preparing 
for his overland ride from Dieppe to Canton. ‘lhe design of 
traversing, in this manner, not only Europe and Western 
Asia, but the entire breadth of Asia, including ‘Tartary, 
Thibet, and China, had become fixed in his mind. We 
are content, in this volume, to go with him as far 
as Teheran, starting on May 11, 1885, from Dieppe, and 
reaching Teheran on Sept. 30, a distance of nearly 40U0 miles 
from London. ‘This is a long stretch ; his route lay through 
France, by Rouen to Paris, and eastward by Nancy to Stras- 
burg ; across Baden and Wiirtemberg to Ulm, Augsburg, and 
Munich ; on to the valley of the Inn, to the Danube, and to 
Vienna ; thence to Presburg and Buda-Pesth, in Hungary ; 
now southward to Sclavonia, onward by Peterwardein to Bel- 
grade ; through Servia and Eastern Roumelia, to Constantin- 
ople, where the bicyclist arrived on July 2, having wheeled 
over 2500 miles of European highways since his landing in 
Liverpool. He had useful directions and introductions from 
the Société Vélocipédique of Paris, the Augsburg Velocipede 
Club, the Vienna Wanderers’ Bicycle Club, three clubs at 
Buda-Pesth, which is a very sporting city, and a Servian club 
at Belgrade. ‘lhey entertained him with much hospitality ; 
two Austrian comrades escorted him into Hungary ; and Mr, 
Svetozar Igali, an enthusiastic amateur. conducted him all 
the way to Belgrade. Mr. Stevens knew little French 
or German, but picked up some words on his road. So far, 
in Europe, he had done no more than some of our country- 
men may easily have done. But on Aug. 11, when he 
has left Constantinople, and, crossing the Sea of Marmora to 
Ismidt, has set forth on his lonely expedition through Asia 
Minor, Armenia, Khoordistan, and Persia, its adventurous 
character becomes manifest to the reader. The wisdom of this 
proceeding seems more dubious; and it will perhaps not be 
advisable that Englishmen, quite alone, with no guards or 
servants, riding the mechanical steed of modern invention, 
should penetrate the wildest regions of the Sultan’s and of the 
Shah’s dominions. A certain feeling of wondering awe in the 
minds of the barbarous population, including the habitual 
robbers and manslayers of the Circassian and Khoordish races, 
may have procured safety for Mr. Stevens in this first experi- 
ment ; but it ought not lightly to be repeated. His narrativa, 
amusing as it is, does not add much to the knowledge of those 
countries which has been supplied by travellers, residents, and 
geographers in other books. Weare glad that he got safely 
to the Persian capital, and we hope that no harm will befal 
him in any part of the world. This entertaining volume 
is furnished with above one hundred sketches, cleverly 
drawn by Mr. W. A. Rogers, and with a coloured portrait of 
the author. 
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NOVELS. 
Caterina. By the Author of “ Lauterdale.” Three vols. (Hurst 
and Blackett).—It is a pleasure to recommend, with such con- 
fidence as we feel in this instance. one of the brightest and 
most agreeable novels recently published. ‘lhere are certain 
minor faults. it must be confessed, incidental to the com- 
position of the book asa whole; but these do not affect the 
lively interest of the main story. The author, favourably 
known already by the deserved success of “ Lauterdale,” has 
that power which is the first and last condition of good 
novel-writing—the faculty of creating lifelike individual 
personalities, and of causing them mutually to influence one 
another in all their conversation and behaviour. As the 
principal characters, moreover, are highly estimable and 
amiable people—indeed, this is a novel without a villain, 
almost without a rogue—our friendly sympathies are constantly 
engaged on their behalf all round. With plenty of incident, 
and with a sufficient temporary embarrassment of cross- 
purposes and perplexing circumstances, to be happily 
solved at length by wise forbearance, energy, and gener- 
osity, there is no dark shadow of criminality. Somebody 
is rash, foolish, and obstinate ; somebody else is rather 
mean; a noble veteran of the Austrian army, Count 
Nugent, has been suffering in exile from a false suspicion of 
disloyalty ; but nobody has committed bigamy, or forgery, or 
attempted murder. For this exemption from the element of 
dire perfidious guilt and of impending infamy, to which many 
of our novel-writers are fain to resort, we are profoundly 
thankful. It is needful, however, briefly to explain, without 
prejudice to the narrative, what is the subject of the singularly 
pleasing story here put before us. “ Caterina,” who gives her 
name to the title, is not the person who bears the leading part 
in the action. She isa charming person, a star of the Opera, 
but an Irishwoman like Catherine Hayes. The principal heroine 
is Miss Kate Harding, niece to an elderly retired officer and 
landowner at Kilrush, on the Clare shore of the Shannon 
estuary. Colonel Harding has come near to ruining himself 
by an embankment scheme for reclaiming land from the 
estuary, which he fancies he understands, while his money has 
been wasted in vain, and he is threatened with legal proceed- 
ings bya London Company. His niece Kate, a brave, good, clever 
young woman, has obtained an accurate knowledge of the works, 
and is quietly assisted by her trusty friend Mr. Twiss, the family 
attorney, who deplores Colonel Harding’s infatuation. She 
goes to London with him, under cover of a previous invitation, 
in order to consult a Mr. M‘Lean, a great contractor for public 
works, whom she had met when he was constructing a light- 
house on the Irish coast. Miss Harding is an orphan, inheriting 
£10,000 of her own, which she intends to devote to remuner- 
ating Mr. M‘Lean for the cost or risk of completing her uncle’s 
land-reclamation scheme. The better part of the story has its 
scene laid, not in Ireland but in London; and two of the very 
best figures in it are those of Mr. M‘Lean and his son Tom. 
They are noble examples of the highest type of modern 
business men, commanding vast industrial resources, con- 
versant with great affairs in every country of Europe, 
personally acquainted with sovereign princes. nobles, and 
statesmen. The portraiture of men of this class, well known 
in society and peculiarly characteristic of the present age, 
has rarely been attempted in contemporary fiction. We 
admire their grand liberality of sentiment, their solid 
accomplishments, their exact attention to details, their strict 
probity and fine sense of honour. Both these gentlemen 
are represented as amateurs of music,and Mr. Tom M‘Lean, 
during a long sojourn at Vienna, has become acquainted 
with Caterina, as well as with the family of Count Nugent, 


who has Irish connections, and is now residing with Colonel 
Harding. Many interesting reminiscences of the musical 
world are revived. By a series of accidental links, involving 
no great improbability, Caterina, visiting her Irish birthplace, 
and performing “ Norma” at Limerick, meets Kate Harding ; 
and they contract a beautiful sisterly affection, which helps, 
when they are together in London, to further the intimacy of 
the latter with the M‘Lean family. An Austrian nobleman, 
Count Thurn, connected with the Imperial diplomatic service 
(a very good portrait) has to deal with the great English 
contractor for a Government railway in Galicia; and his 
friendly offices are secured to obtain an inquiry by which 
Count Nugent is restored to the Emperor’s favour, on the eve 
of the great war with Prussia in 1866. So far, the domestic 
and social interest of the story is developed without too much 
admixture of historical discussions. But the author proceeds, 
unadvisedly in our opinion, to interpose several chapters upon 
the political affairs of the time ; the condition of Vienna and 
of the Austrian Empire, the situation of Italy, the Germanic 
Confederation, the conduct of Bismarck and of Napoleon III., 
and other notorious transactions of Continental policy. These 
foreign public affairs should have been only referred to in a 
cursory manner, as introductory to the famous battle of 
Sadowa or Kéniggritz, where Count Nugent, accompanied by 
the young Irishman Herbert Harding, Kate’s cousin; wins 
fresh honours by distinguished gallantry in the field. Some 
little errors, also, might be pointed out in the historical account ; 
a few names are incorrectly spelt, and some dates are not 
perfectly accurate; while the author has curiously mis- 
apprehended the method of playing the German game of 
military instruction called “ Kriegs-spiel,’ which is, we 
believe, of later invention. But these are small incidental 
matters, which do not at all interfere with the sustained 
current of sympathetic feeling excited by the efforts of Kate 
Harding and her friends, Tom M‘Lean, Caterina, and Mr. 
Twiss, to restore the fortunes and to preserve the happiness of 
a private family on the shores of the Shannon. Caterina 
herself, prematurely worn out by her exertions on the lyric 
stage, dies of consumption at the seaside village of Kilkee, 
leaving the remembrances of a short and brilliant career in 
artistic profession, of a pure and virtuous womanhood, and of 
wonderful unselfish kindness, the full measure of which is 
revealed at her death. The story is one that goes to the heart; 
while its liveliness, pleasantness, and wholesomeness, and the 
variety of scenes and adventures, are so delightful that we 
almost beg to be excused for pointing out a few instances of 
carelessness, or mistaken treatment of accessories, in such a 
capital and original novel. 

Frederick Hazzleden. By Hugh Westbury. Three vols. 
(Macmillan and Co.).—Fred and his cousin Kate, lounging at 
lawn-tennis in the grounds ot Lorton House on the sea-shore, 
in the opening scene, make an engaging couple. They 
presently become an engaged couple ; and this is natural, for 
they have beer. brought up together and a pretty story is told 
of the two childreu, twelve years before, having run away 
together to get married, the little girl being innocently tired 
of Mrs. Wynnston’s unsympathetic maternal rule. But the 
grown-up man and woman encounter distracting influences in 
the world of these restless times. Young Hazzleden, after 
Rugby and Oxford, is ambitious of political distinction ; he is 
a Liberal and a Radical: he becomes candidate for Dock- 
borough, and allies himself with an O'Connor, of the Irish 
National League, who has a charming sister. Kate Wynnston, 
for her part an affectionate and rather passionate young lady, 
having got little substantial advice from the Vicar, who is a 
sceptical free-thinking clergyman, has a weakness for tran- 
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scendental mysteries. These are represented by an American 
thought - reader named Arnitte, romantic, accomplished, 
persuasive, and profoundly experienced, who has private 
reasons for hating O'Connor. The progress of the story brings 
Hazzleden, as a member of the House of Commons under Mr. 
Gladstone’s Administration, into equivocal relations with the 
Irish League; but another young gentleman, Mr. Richard 
Phillips, is induced to go much farther, actually becoming an 
accomplice of O'Connor in a dynamite plot at Westminster 
Abbey. Without stating how all these persons are finally 
disposed of, we may observe that Kate and Fred are made 
happy in the end ; and that the author has cleverly used very 
recent phases of public life to enhance the interest of a novel 
which is quite worth reading. 

A Choice of Chance. By William Dobson. Two vols. 
(T. Fisher Unwin).—This story, told in the first person by a 
young lady who was brought up as Miss Audrey Dalrymple, 
and who discovered, after the death of her supposed parents, 
that she was only an edopted child, and that she really 
belonged to a disreputable family of fisherman folk in Cornwall, 
has a strong moral interest, being sustained with much con- 
sistency of design and truth in the conception of character. 
The heroine finds that she has a brother, Reuben Bartry, or 
Pennell, who is in prison, charged with a murder of which, 
happening to know the circumstances, she believes him to be 
innocent. Her favourite handmaid, “ Sittie,” had been engaged 
to this young man; and the brave young lady, avowing her 
own relationship to him, when his trial has resulted in a 
sentence of death, exerts herself successfully, with the 
help of friends, to save him from the dreadful doom. In 
this endeavour she obtains the assistance of an influential 
public man, Sir James Ketterly,a member of the Government, 
who in his youth was addicted to profligate courses; and 
time brings to her knowledge another fact concerning her 
obscure parentage, which is even more painful—her real 
mother, the mother also of Reuben, having once been the 
mistress of Sir James Ketterly, who now feels remorse and 
wishes to treat Audrey with the affection due toa natural 
daughter. How such an enigmatical title as “A Choice of 
Chance” accords with these surprising changes of her positiun, 
we need not inquire. Earnestness of tone, and a straight- 
forward, unaffected narrative style, with the propriety and 
delicacy befitting a tale of this kind related by one of the sex, 
commend it to the perusal of those who can bear with the painful 
situation. The character of Sir Lucas Naunton, a retired 
Indian officer, whom the young lady was led to regard as 
her uncle, is as estimable in its way as that of Colonel 
Newcome; while Lady Naunton’s shallow worldliness is 
sufficiently exposed. 

My Own Love-Story. By Henry Trollope. Two 
(Chapman and Hall).—In this case it is a young gentleman, 
Mr. Walter Halifax, son of a country clergyman and educated 
at Cambridge, but earning his livelihood as a tutor to pupilsin 
Paris, and subsequently reading for the Bar, who relates a 
passage in his own life, claiming a fair degree of sympathy in 
his struggle with the loss of an expected fortune, the incon- 
veniences of poverty, and the obstacles to his winning the 
hand of Miss Laura Burgoyne. She is step-daughter to a Mr. 
Gumbell,a purse-proud, intemperate. arrogant man, who behaves 
offensively to Walter, but who ultimately goes off in a fit of 
apoplexy. There is another young man, who had been 
Walter's intimate friend, who sets up pretensions to become a 
suitor for Laura; but the course of true love does at length 
run smooth, and it is a good thing to have one or two rich 
uncles. This slight story is agreeably told, and its vein is that 
of sound principle and good common-sense. 
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, TEA IN PERFECTION 


FROM THE TEA PLANT TO THE TEA CUP. 


IN ITS NATIVE PURITY, UNTAMPERED WITH. 


SHIPPED DIRECT BY 


/ AND SUPPLIED TO THE PUBLIC AT STRICTLY WHOLESALE PRICES. 
From 1s. 8d. to 3s. per lb. All Middle Profits Saved. 
FREE DELIVERY to all parts of Great Britain. 


E. D. & Cos FAMOUS SELECTIONS 


Of the PURE TEAS OF INDIA, CHINA and CEYLON, 


Are known in every Town and Village of the United Kingdom, and are guaranteed to be of the highest 
quality ; and all who appreciate a Cup of really Fine Tea, possessing pungency, briskness, and flavour, 
are invited to write for Samples (which are sent free), and contrast with other Teas. 


Only Address—44, LORD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 














BRILL'S 
SHA 


lid. per 
Bath. 


Bracing and 
Refreshing. 





SALT. 


Qf all Chemists and Grocers, &c. 


THE “MARLBORO’” TANDEM, 
CONVERTIBLE. seen dpcuncion 


Can Ue ridden by twa Ladies. Agencies in all Principal Towns. Catalogues, two stamps. 


COVENTRY MACHINISTS’ Co-s 
C@k@, “CLUB” CYCLES. | 8% 


The SPORTSMAN, 29/1/87, says:—‘‘The finish of these 
beautiful specimens is so good that praise is superfluous.” 


Works—COVENTRY. 


15 and 16, Holborn Viaduct. 
9, Victoria-buildings. 
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GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE 


SILVER AND BEST SILVER-PLATED MANUFACTURERS, 
and 12, CORNHILL, LONDON, EC. 
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QUEEN ANNE 
= PATTERN. ’ 
Full Size, 


SILVER TEA AND COFFEE SERVICE, 50oz., at 10s. 6d., £26 Ss. 





Write for Illustrated Pamphlet, which is sent gratis and post-free. 
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TURKEY CARPETS 


HAVE NEVER BEEN SO LOW IN PRICE 
AS AT PRESENT, APPLY TO THE 
IMPORTERS FOR PRICE FOR ANY 








TRELOAR aNpb SON 


68, 69, and 70, LUDGATE-HILL. 
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REDFERN, 





Skin & Scalp 


TOTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
comparable to the CUTICURA REMEDIES in their 
marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying, and beauti- 
fying the skin, and in Curing Torturing, Disfiguring, 
Itching, Sealy, and Pimply Diseases of the Skin, Scalp, 
and Blood, with loss of Hair. 

CuTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, 
externally, and CuricURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood 
Purifier, internally, are an infallible cure for every form 
of skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula, 
Guaranteed absolutely pure, 

Sold everywhere. Price: CUTICURA, 2s. 3d.; 
SOLVENT, 4s. 6d. ; SOAP, 1s.; or a set of the three, post- 
free, 7s. 91., of F. Newbery & Sons, 1, King Edward-street, 
Newgate-street, London, E.C. Prepared by PoTTER 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, U.S.A. Write F.N, 
and Sons for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 


HANDS Soft as dove’s down, and as white, by 


RE- 


27, 





LADIES’ 
To H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 
Novelties in YACHTING GOWNS. 
New Designs and New Tweeds for GOWNS, COATS, and 


ULSTERS, for Scotland and Travelling. 
Some New and Charming Shapes in JACKETS for Promenade. 


EXTENSION ; 
acquired 27, NEW BOND-STREET, and in the large additional Show-Rooms are 
now being exhibited Models of their latest productions. 


26 & 27, CONDUIT-STREET, 
Communicating with 

NEW BOND-STREET, 

Branches: COWES, PARIS, NEW YORK, and EDINBURGH. 

Patterns and Sketches forwarded post-free on application. 


TAILOR 


OF PREMISES.,.--Messrs. REDFERN have 
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air Restorer. 
For restoring Grey, White, or Faded Hair to 
its youthful Colour, Gloss, and Beauty. It 
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GREAT SUMMER SALE, 


AT REDUCED PRICES, 
NOW PROCEEDING AT 


PETER ROBINSON'S 


Family Mourning and Black 
Goods Warehouse, 
286 to 262, REGENT .-ST. 
The Exquisite Stock of 
MANTLES, JACKETS, WATERPROOFS, 
SILK COSTUMES, MATERIAL COSTUMES, 
EVENING DRESSES, FETE DRESSES, 
SILKS, by the yard, MATERIALS, by the yard, 
GLOVES, HOSIERY, SUNSHADBS, 
TEA GOWNS, UNDERCLOTHING, and 
THE STOCK OF BEAUTIFUL MILLINERY, 
have all been considerably Reduced in Price for 


THIS IMPORTANT SALE. 


PETER ROBINSON, 


256, REGENT-ST. 
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VELLING BAGS x DRESSING CASES 


with all their latest Improvements. 


& WEBB ™ 


ILLUSTRATED BAG CATALOGUE (No. 2) POST-FREE. 


NSION HOUSE 
BUILDINGS 


OXFORD-STREET, W.; POULTRY (“ ), CITY, LONDON. 
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renews its life, strength, and growth. 
Dandruff quickly removed. A matchless 
Hair Dressing. Its perfume rich and rare. 


ALKER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES | 

are superseding all others. Prize Medals—London, 
1862 ; Paris, 1867. Silver Watches, from £448. Gold, from £6 6s. | 
Price-Lists sent free.—77,Cornhill; and 230, Regent-street. | 


BEETHAM’S © 


GLYCERINE 
AND 
CUCUMBER 


PRESERVES THE 
COMPLEXION 





from the effects of the 
HOT SUN, WIND, 


HARD WATER, 
&c., 
more effectually than 
any other preparation, 


and keeps 


THE SKIN 
COOL and REFRESHED 
in the HOTTEST 
WEATHER. 

It entirely removes and 
prevents all 
SUNBURN, FRECKLES, 
AND TAN, 


and renders the 

SKIN SOFT, ~~ 
SMOOTH, 

AND WHITE. 


The wonderfully cooling properties of the CUCUMBER JUICE render it delightfully 
Refreshing and Soothing if applied after being OUT IN THE HOT SUN, TENNIJS- 
PLAYING, WALKING, YACHTING, Kc. 

IT ALLAYS ALL IRRITATION FROM THE 


BITES AND STINGS OF INSECTS. 


It is the most perfect Emollient Milk for the Skin ever produced, and being perfectly harmless, 


IS INVALUABLE FOR THE TOILET AND THE NURSERY. 
BEWARE OF INJURIOUS IMITATIONS! 


Bottles, 1s., 1s. 9d., 2s. 6d., of all Chemists and Perfumers. 
Sent Free for 3d. extra by the 
Sole Makers; M. BEETHAM and SON. Chemists, CHELTENHAM. 
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GODFREY’S 
Iixtract of Elder Flowers 


Has long been known for its surprising effect 
in softening, improving, and preserving the 
Skin, and rendering the COMPLEXION 


clear and beautiful. 
TAN, PIMPLES, 
removes ) SUNBURN HUMOURS, 
‘REDNESS. 
As a Toilet Requisite it is unsurpassed. 


cures 


In the Nursery it is indispensable, giving 
immediate Relief to Infants bitten by insects. 


Gentlemen will find it delightfully soothing | 


after shaving. 


Sold everywhere, price 2s. 9d. 


BENJAMIN EDGINGTON’S: 


Water Repeilent 
GREEN ROT-PROOF 


RICK CLOTHS. 


and Blocks complete. 


, Ropes, 





PATENT HEXAGON ‘TENT, 


FOR LAWN-TENNIS, 


For Price-List and Particulars address 


BENJAMIN EDGINGTON, 


LIMITED, 


2, DUKE-STREET, LONDON BRIDGE. 


KINAHAN’S 
LL 


WHISKY. 


TIDMAN’S SEA SALT. 
[TIDMAN'S SEA SALT. 

TIDMAN'S eA SALT. 
TIDMAN'S | SEA ALT | 


led by Medical Men. 
TIDMAN’S ‘SEA SALT. 


gs. Boxes 
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Hassall. 
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[IDMAN'S: ‘SEA SALT. 
BEWARE « st ei dtaetee tier ee 


[EB PACKAGE BE AS TIDMANS Wawa 


TRADE-MARK. 
Depot : 21, _WILSON- STREET, LONDON. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S IRISH 
CAMBRIC POCKET 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 


s and Price-Lists post-free 


kn: 7 n 


Sample 


Children’s 
Ladies’ 
Gents’ Gents’ 
By Appointments to the Queen 2 
Crown Princess of Germany. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 
Telegraphic Address—“LINEN,” Belfast. 
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cat Brown ConbssBO™ 


Incontestably proved by Thirty Years’ Medical Experience to be 
THE PUREST, THE MOST PALATABLE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, AND THE MOST EFFICACIOUS 


IN CONSUMPTION, THROAT AFFECTIONS, AND DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN, 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Dr. PROSSER JAMES, Dr. THOMAS NEDLEY, 
Lecturer on Materia Medica, London Hospital, Physician to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

_ “DR. DE JONGH’s Oil contains the whole of the active ‘The most uniformly pure, the most palatable, and 
ingredients of the remedy, and is easily digested. Hence the most easily retainel by the stomach, is DR. DE 
its value, not only in Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, | JONGH's Light-Brown Oil. i have habitually prescribed 
but in a great number of cases to which the Profession is | it in cases of Pulmonary Consumption, with ver y beneficial 
extending its use.” | results.” sipmceants 

JOSEPH J. POPE, | LENNOX BROWNE, Esyq., F.R.C.S.E., 

Late Staff-Surgeon, Army, India, a nior Surgeon, Central London Throat Hospital. 

“ The value of ‘hydro-carbons’ in all debilitated states ‘The action of DR. DE JonGH’s Oil has proved, in 
of the system is now becoming thoroughly recognised. | my own experience, particularly valuable in many cases 
| DR. DE JoNGH’s Oil places in everyone's reach a reliable | of Weakness of the Singing and Speaking ‘Voice, 
and valuable remedy.” dependent on Bronchial or Laryngeal Irritation.” 

Sold ONLY in Capsuled Imperial Half-Pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; by all Chemists and Druggists. 
Sole Consignees—ANSAR, HARFORD & CO., 210, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


CAUTION.—Resist mercenary attempts to recom me nd or "substitute inferior kinds. 


‘““WHISKEY AT ITS BEST.” 


HUDSON Ano CO.'S DUBLIN WHISKEY, 


O’CONNELL MONUMENT BRAND (Registered) 
(Seven years old) as shipped to Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Australasia. 


Home and Export Warehouses—9, NORTH-WALL, DUBLIN; and 57, DALE-STREET, LIVERPOOL, 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS—* HUDSON, DUBLI 


London Address—OLD TRINITY HOUSE, E.C. 


‘Trish Times,” Aug. alluding to the visit of the Colonial and Indi an Po xhibi tion Deputation to the Custom-House 
y-Vaults, Dublit —Ssi hat many h latic of surprise the vast am ount of Whiskey st« pecs 
gui h g “ 








Esq., M.R.C.S., 


ynnell Monument Whiske ) yt 
ende ad, were superior to the Whiskey produced = an indiv ‘idu: al disti ile 
on that the blended Whiskey tasted well. 
Sole Agent in Harrogate: JOHN KNOWLES. 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED == 
INTERNATIONAL 
9) HEALTH_EXHIBITION { 4) 


EXTRACTS. 
“MR. BENGER'S admirable 
preparations.”— Lancet. 





CAUTION. 

BENGER’S Foop differs en- 
tirely from any other Food 
obtainable. When mixed 
with warm milk it forms a 
delicate nutritious cream, in 
which the curd is reduced to 
the same floeculent digestible 
condition in which it exists in 
human milk, so that hard in- 
digestible masses cannot form 


“We have given it in very 
many cases with the most 
marked benefit, patients fre- 
quently retaining it after 
every other food had been 
rejected."—London Medical 
Record, 








“Our medical adviser 
ordered your Food: the result 
was wonderful. ‘The little 
fellow grew strong and fat, 
and is now in a thriving con- 
dition—in fact the * ag p3 of 
the Flock.’ “Private Letter. 


TRAVELLING 
BAGS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
FOR LADIES, 

very roomy, in Morocco, 
fitted complete, 42s., 63s. ; 
lined Silk, and with Silver 
Fittings, 84s. ; with Silver 
and Ivory Fittings, 105s., 
as illustration. The best 
value ever offered. 


FOR GENTLEMEN, 


in Morocco, or in Hide 
Leather,Gladstone pattern, 
fitted complete, 42s., 63s., 


PARKING. asi 

| A large selection of fitted 

AN 2) COTTOS Bags, for Ladies and Gentle- 
0.0. BAG. | 


men, from 2 to 20 guineas. 
GLADSTONE BAGS, HAND 
MOROCCO SILK LINED 
| CATALOCUE OF BAGS POST FREE 


BAGS, WAIST BAGS, &e. 
A CHOICE OF 500 


PARKINS 
\ OXFORD ST.W_ ano GOTTO, 


BALL- POINTED PENS. | 


Buitah le for writing in every position “ OSBORNE, Jan. 28, 1885. 
gl over any paper, never scratch “Sir Henry Ponsonby hegs leave to 
tick in the paper. The hall point acknowledge, with thanks, the receipt 
not affect the fineness of the | of the box of Patent Pens which 
r.as quite as slender a str ke Messrs. Oriniston and Glass have had 
> made with these as with an| the goodness to send here. He has 
eg They also hold more haa ‘uch = pleasure in submitting 

longer. these Pe ns to the Queen. 
Six corte, suitable for ledger, bold, rapid, or professional writing, in 6d., is., a and 4s. 6d. Boxes. 


These Holders not 
only prevent the pen 
from blotting, when laid 
on the desk, but give a 
firm and comfortable 
grip for the fingers. 


It may be had of Chemists, 
&c., everywhere, or will be 
forwarded free by Parcels 
Post direct from the Manu- 
facturers. 








MOTTERSHEAD & CO. (S. Paine and F. B. Benger), 
7, Exchange-street, MANCHESTER. ~ 








H, HEWITT’S PATENT. NO. 429. 


BALL 
POINTED 


AS USED BY H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


NO MORE WRITERS’ CRAMP. Price 6d. 
Assorted Box of Thirty-three Pens for 1s. 1d., or with a Federation Holder, for P by $a. post-free, of 


ORMISTON & GLASS, Elder-street, EDINBURGH; or all Perms. | 


For Opinions of Press, see Daily and Weelklu renee 


Needh am’s 
™  Polishin 


FAVOURITE.” FINISH. 
The reputation of nearly a Century as the most 
reliable preparation for Cleaning and Bril- 
liantly Polishing BRASS, COPPER, TIN, 


Paste 
BRITANNIA METAL, PLATINOID, &c. as 


Sold Everywhere, in 6d. and 18. Pots, 2d. and 1d. Tins, and 1d. Cardboard Boxes. 
Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, JOSEPH PICKERING & SONS, Sheffield. 
London Wholesale Dép6t—ST. GEORGE’S HOUSE, EASTCHEAP, E.C. 


USED BY HER MAJESTY’S SERVANTS, 


Gold Medals and Diplomas of Merit at all 
Exhibitions. 


DAZZLING MIRROR 





TROUSSEAUX. 

i 4 List ote 4 

List No.5 4 

as 60 Full P: articulars post- rtvee, 

be Really rT endl outfits.”"—Court Journa 

ADDLULEWY BOURNE, 

Ladies’ Outfitter, Corset and Baby-Linen Manufacturer, 
174, SLOANE-STREET, BELGRAVIA, LONDON (late wasssiiia deg 


BY SPECIAL ROYAL APPOINTMENT. 


“Spearman's 


ihe Ta. D EVO N 
"ORS hay. ea a 


PATTERNS 
NOW READY. 
ard ; 
; for 


For Ladies’ wear. beautiful qualities, 1s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. the 
for Children’s wear, ca vitally strong, Is. 3d. to 2s. the yarc 
Gentlemen's wear, double width, 2s. vl. to Jus. 6d. the yard. "The 
Navy Blues and the Blacks are tast dyes. On receipt of in- 
structions, samples will be sent Post- Free.—N.B. Any length 
cut and Carriage paid to principa] Railway Stations. 


Only Address: SPEARMAN and SPEARMAN, Plymouth. 
NO AGENTS. 


“ane 8 





| 
| 
| 
} 


| 


No other article 
equals be in 
tility. 


woven 
general 


on ( erkongy to. the 
“It 


he - no ‘rival.’ 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS 8 


(GRATEFUL- COMFORTING) 


730 OCO A 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


INSTITUTIONS 


FOR 


THE CURE OF STAMMERING 


AND 


STUTTERING. 


LONDON: Baron’s Court House, West Kensing‘on. 
COUNTRY: Green Bank College, Hall Green, 
near Birmingham. 

A little Book written by Mr. BEASLEY, Principal 
of the above Institutions, who cured himself after suffer- 
ing for nearly forty years, may be had post-free for 
13 stamps. 


MELLIN'S 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


FOOD 


* Then fit perfectly, and are far 
superior to al it the other Corsets 
I mare tried.”.—Signed, MARIE 








PATENT 
DIAGONAL SEAM CORSET. 
Will not split in 6 Seams 
nor tear in the Fabr 

J 0 "Perfect 

ve ar. 

worthless 

genuine Y & } 
i amped ey £1 
Patent pias sonal Seam Corset, 

No. 116,” i al. 

7 {RE E “GOL D MEDALS! 
Sold by all Drapers and 
Ladies’ Outfitters. 


CORPULENCY. 


Recipe and notes how to harmlessly, effectually, and 
rapidly cure Obesity without semi-starvation dietary, 
&e. “Sunday Times” says :—* Mr. Russell's aim is to 
eradicate, to cure the disease, and that his treatment is 
the true one seems beyond all doubt. The medicine he 
prescribes does not lower, but builds up and tones, the 
system.” Book, 116 pages (8 stamps). 
F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 

27, Store-street, Bedford-square, London, W.C. 


A PERFECT PEN (Regd. ) 
THE WRITER'S FRIEND. 
The Point being turned up and hand-finished, renders Spurt- 
ing, Scratching, or Blotting impossible. 





Sample Box, post-free, One Shilling. 
Made in Fine, Medium, and Broad Points. 
J. H. DEAKIN and CO., 138, Tottenham-court-road, 


‘EST en BRONCHITIS 


CAUTION, —To guard against greats nt imitations, see that 
| cach Box bears the name of ‘ ILCOX and CO., 239, Oxford- 
street, London.’ 

One of these Cigarettes gives immediate relief in the worst 
attack of Asthma, Cough, Bronchitis, and Shortness of Breath, 
Persons who suffer at night with coughing, phlegm,and short 

} breath find them invaluable,as they instantly check the spasm, 
promote sleep,and allow the patient to passa good night. Are 
perfectly harmless,and may be smoked by ladies,children,and 
most delicate patients. 

Price 2s, 6d. per Box of 35, post-free ; and of all Chemists. 
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